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The Case of Ihe Easter Bonnet 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. FarIrRcHILD 
Scorry FAIRCHILD 
Krrty FarRcHILp 
JUNIOR FAIRCHILD 
Tarry PARKER 
WayYNE CRAWFORD 
A PoLIcEMAN 

Serrinc: The Fairchild living room. 

Ar Rise: Kirry Farrcuip enters with 
her friend, Tarry Parker. Kitty 
carries a hat box and a suit box. On 
the living room table there is another 
large hat box. 

Tarry: I’m positively perishing to see 
your Easter outfit, Kitty. Did you 
really pick it out all by yourself? 

Kirry: Not exactly. Scotty helped. 
But even if she is my sister, she has 
wonderful taste. (Puts down boxes 
and starts to open them) See, here’s 
my coat. It’s the very one pictured 

in this month’s “Junior Miss.’’ Isn’t 

it darling? 


Tarry (As Kirty tries on coat): Oh, 
Kitty, it’s absolutely out of this 
world. 

Kirry: Notice the shoulders and see 
how it fits across the back. The 
clerk said it looked even better on 
me than on the model. 

Tarry: Do hurry and let me see the 
hat. Did you get one with a veil? 
Kitty: Nope. No veil. But it’s got 
everything else. (Puts on hat) There! 

How do you like it? 

Tarry: Oh, Kitty, it’s divine. Let me 
try it on. (Does so.) 

Kitry (Doubtfully): Hummm! Not 
exactly your type. But it 1s a sweet 
hat, isn’t it? 

Tarry: I’ll say. My goodness, the 
Fairchilds will be simply magnificent 
on Easter. Is your whole family get- 
ting new outfits? 

Kirry: Oh, sure. Junior has a new suit, 
and Scotty, well, you know Scotty. 
She has everything new--coat, hat, 
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shoes, gloves, bag, dress . . . in other 
words, the works. 

Tarry (Noticing hat box on table): Is 
that Scotty’s new hat on the table? 

Krrry: Where? 

Tarry: In that box. 

Kitty: No, she already has hers. Got it 
last week. Gee, willikers, I bet that’s 
Mom’s. But... that’s funny. 

Tarry: What’s funny? 

Kitty: She said she wasn’t getting a 
new one. She was thinking about 
making over an old one from last 
year. 

Tarry: Well, she must have changed 
her mind. Would she care if we’d 
take a peek? I just adore hats. 

Kitry: Oh, she wouldn’t mind. Here, 
I’ll open it. (Kitry opens box and 
displays a terrible hat. Not only is it 
hopelessly out of style but it is trimmed 
in a freakish way. Care must be taken 
not to overdo the trimming. Although 
the hat is supposed to be funny, it must 
not be too ridiculous to be worn.) 

Tarry: Gracious me! What 7s it? 

Kitty: Good grief! ‘This can’t be a 
new hat. 

Tarry: I should hope not. It’s a per- 
fect fright. (Starts to laugh) Can’t 
you just see your mother walking 
into church on Sunday in this crea- 
tion! 

Kitty: I’m not so sure I think it’s 
funny. 

Tarry: But, Kitty, it’s a scream. (Puts 
hat on her head and parades up and 
down stage singing) “In her Easter 
bonnet, with all the gadgets on it, 
she’ll be the oddest lady in the Easter 
Parade!” 

Kitty (Snatching hat from Tarry’s 
head): Stop it, I say. You wouldn’t 


think it was so funny if your mother 
was going to wear it. 


-Tarry: My mother! Don’t make me 


laugh! My mother wouldn’t wear a 
thing like that to a Fireman’s Pa- 
rade, to say nothing of an Easter 
Parade. 
taste. 

Kitty: That’s enough out of you, 
Taffy Parker. My mother’s taste is 
just as good as your mother’s taste, 
any day of the week. 

TaFry: Is that so? 

Kitvy: Yes, that’s so. 

Tarry: Well, you could never prove it 
by this. (Indicates hat.) 

Kirtry: You shut up! For all you 
know, it might be the very latest 
thing. 

Tarry: Another new look, I suppose. 

Kitry: Suppose we just drop the whole 
subject. My mother can wear any- 
thing and still look like a million 
dollars. 

Tarry: O.K. Have it your way, but 
don’t blame me when the whole 
congregation starts laughing on Sun- 
day morning. I can just see you 
Fairchilds parading into church, all 
of you dressed to the teeth and your 
poor mother in that... . that 
“surrey with the fringe on the top.” 

Kitty: Taffy Parker, you’re just hate- 
ful! You better get out of here be 
fore I lose my temper! Go on, get 
out of here and fast! 

Tarry: All right, I’m going. But I 
should think you’d be ashamed to 
wear your Easter finery when your 
poor mother has to wear something 
out of Noah’s ark. 

Kitty (Snatching up a book and getting 
ready to throw it): If you’re not out 


My mother has better 














that door by the time I count three, 
I'll let you have it....One...two.. 
(TaFry runs out almost colliding with 
JUNIOR who comes in just as Kitty 
throws the book.) 

Junior: Hey, where’s the fire? (Dodg- 
ing book) What goes on? What’s the 
idea of striking an innocent by- 
stander? 

Kitty: It’s that hateful Taffy Parker. 
I hope she goes home and stays there 
and never comes back. 

Junior: Sounds to me as if you’ve been 
“g-fussin’ and a-feudin’ and a- 
fightin’.”’ 

Kitty: You’re right. You should have 
heard the horrible things Taffy said 
about Mother. 

Junior: About Mother? How come? 

Kitty: Well, not exactly about Mother, 
but about her hat. 

JuNIOR: You women are all alike. 
Clothes, clothes, clothes . . . enough 
to drive a man crazy! 

Kitty: But, Junior, this is serious. It’s 
awful. 

Junior: What’s awful? 

Kitty: Mother’s hat! (Displays it) 
Look! 

Junior (Staggering back and clutching 
at table for support): Flyin’ Guinea 
Pigs! What’s that? 

Kitty: It’s Mother’s Easter hat. 

Junior: Don’t tell me she paid good 
money for that moth-eaten fly bush. 

Kirry: No, that’s just the point. She 
didn’t buy it. She made it. Oh, 
Junior, in a way, Taffy was right. 
We’re all selfish beasts. Mother got 
all of us new things for Easter and 
now can’t afford anything for her- 
self. That’s why she made over this 
old thing. Just look at it! 


Junior: I can’t take my eyes off it. 
Don’t tell me Mother’s going to wear 
that beetle trap to church. 

Kirry: Yes, and all on account of us. 
We're a terribly expensive family. 
Junior: Gee whiz, this is terrible. 

People will laugh at her. 

Kirty: And that hateful Taffy Parker 
will laugh louder and longer than 
anybody. But what can we do? 

Junior: Can’t we get her a new one 
and bury this at sea? 

Kirry: That’s an idea! 

Scotty (Enters with dress box): Hy’a, 
family. I have something to show 
you. Kitty, wait till you see my 
dress for the spring formal. 

Bota: New dress! 

Scorry: It’s positively exhilarating! 
Talk about the new look! I’m years 
ahead of my time! 

Kirrty: I don’t want to see it. 

Scotty: You don’t want to see it! Why, 
Kitty, what’s the matter? You’re 
always so interested in my clothes. 

Junior: She’s taking an interest in 
Mom’s clothes for a change. 

Scorry: In Mom’s clothes? What’s the 
idea? 

Kitty: Here, Junior, you break the 
news. (Hands him the hat boz.) 

Junior (Taking hat from box and put- 
ting it on at a rakish angle): I'll give 
you three guesses, Scotty. Is it 
animal, vegetable or mineral? 

Scotty: Heavens! Junior! Whose is it? 

Kirry: Mom’s. It’s her Easter 
“chapeau.” 

Scotry (Covering her eyes): Take it 
away. I can’t bear it. 

JUNIOR: You'll have to bear it on Easter 
morning. In fact, you’ll have to sit 
beside it in church. I’d say you'll 





have to “grin and bear it,’”’ only the 
congregation will be doing all the 
grinning. 

Scorry: I don’t believe it. Mother 
would never wear anything so down- 
right humiliating. 

Kitty: Seeing’s believing, isn’t it? 
You heard her say she was going to 
make over one of her old hats instead 
of spending the money for a new one. 
Behold, the results! 

Scotty: It’s ghastly. We can’t let her 
wear it. Not in public! 

Junior: She’d hardly wear it here at 
home just for our benefit. 

Kitry: Junior suggested we get her a 
new one as a surprise. 

Scorry: Wonderful! And I know the 
very one. It’s simply heavenly. 
Mother and I saw it just yesterday 
in the Bon Ton hat department. 
She couldn’t take her eyes off it. 
(Looks at watch) I could run down 
and get it before the store closes. 

Junior (With heavy sarcasm): Of 
course you have the necessary cash 
to pay for this vision of loveliness! 

Scorry: Oh dear! The money! Well, 
we'll just have to chip in and raise 
it among ourselves. Junior, how 
much can you give? 

Junior: Fifty cents is my all. 

Kitty: I can raise a dollar and ten 
cents by shaking the piggy bank. 
That’s a dollar sixty. Maybe you 
can make up the balance. 

Scotty: Good heavens! Are you crazy? 
That blue hat is ten or fifteen dollars 
if it’s a nickel. I’m only good for 
about a dollar thirty-nine myself. 
Oh dear! If Daddy were only home. 

Kirry: We'll have to work this out 
by ourselves. 


Scotty: Why in the world do you sup- 
pose Mother didn’t get a new hat in 
the first place? 

Kirry: What a question! With new 
clothes all around for the three of 
us, how much do you suppose was 
left for her? 

Scorry: You mean she spent so much 
on us, she is reduced to wearing 
that. (Points to hat.) 

Junior: Right. That means the next 
move is up to us. 

Kirry: There’s only one thing to do. 

Bots: What? 

Kitty: Take something back. 

Scorry: What do you mean? 

Kitry: Take some of our own Easter 
finery back to the store and ex- 
change it for a hat. 

Scorry: But all my things match. I 
need everything I have, every single 
thing to make up an ensemble. 

Junior: And Mom needs a new hat. 
This is no time to be selfish. 

Kitty: Junior, what about your new 
suit? 

Junior: Aw gee! That’s the first new 
suit I’ve had in two years. 

Kirry: You said yourself this is no 
time to be selfish. 

Junior: O.K.! O.K.! But wait a 
minute. How could I exchange my 
suit for a lady’s hat at Mallory’s 
Men’s Shop? 

Scotry: Then ask for the money in- 
stead of an exchange. 

Junior: Yes, but gee whiz! The pants 
have been shortened two inches. 

Grrts (Sigh): That does it, Junior. 

Scorry: You’re safe. What about your 
coat, Kitty? You could really get 
along with your old one another 
year. It looks sweet on you. 
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Kirry: Don’t bother giving me a sales 
talk on that old coat. I know only 
too well how it looks. But I’d rather 
wear it than see poor Mom in this 
old feed bag. However, I had the 
sleeves shortened and the buttons 
moved over. I doubt if they’d take 
it back. 

Scotty: What about your hat? That 
hasn’t been altered, has it? 

Kirry: No, and I’m willing to sacrifice 
it in a good cause. But it won’t be 
enough. It cost four ninety-eight. 
Yours was eight ninety-eight. If we 
turn them both in, we should be able 
to get the blue job for Mother. I’m 
game if you are. 

Scotty: I’m game enough. Do you 
think I want to see Mother wear 
that awful number? I'll run right 
upstairs and get mine. 

Junior: I must say you’re pretty good 
sports. . . for girls! 

Kirry: Thanks! You can do your 
part of this good deed by being the 
errand boy. Scotty can call the store 
and make the arrangements. 

Junior: O.K. T'll get my bicycle. 
(Exit.) 

Kirry (Arranging the tissue paper 
around her new hat in the box.) Vl 
take a last fond look at my beloved 
bonnet before I send it back! 
(Sighs) This is the only hat I ever 
had in my whole life that really did 
something for me. And now I have 
to part with it! Oh well! (Shrugs 
shoulders and puts lid on box) Here 
goes! 

Scorry (Entering with her hat box. She 
carries a sales slip): Look, Kitty, 
look, I found the sales slip. 

Kirry: Oh, do we need the sales slip 


for an exchange? 

Scorry: Of course. But we’re out of 
luck this time. See what it says. 
(Hands sales slip to Kirry.) 

Kirry (Reading): “All millinery sales 
are final. No goods exchanged. For 
sanitary reasons, no exchanges are 
permitted.” Well, that’s that! Now 
what? 

Scorry: We’ll have to think of some- 
thing else. 

Kitty (Brightly): What about the 
dress you just brought home? We 
could try that. 

Scorty (In distress): Not my new bal- 
lerina for the spring formal! 

Kitty: But you have lots of other 
pretty dresses. 

Scotty: Sure, sure. . . all of them as 
old as the hills. Oh, Kitty, I adore 
that dress! I just couldn’t part with 
it. 

Kitty: Not even for Mom? 

Scorry: She wouldn’t want me to. 

Kirtry: Naturally, she wouldn’t want 
you to. But she probably doesn’t 
want to wear that ugly hat either. 
After all, Mother likes pretty things 
as much as we do. 

Scotry: But I’ve been telling every- 
body about this new dress. Even 
Wayne is all steamed up about it. 

Kitty: Oh, Wayne Crawford won’t 
even see what you’re wearing. He’d 
think you looked gorgeous if you 
wore a gunny sack. All boys are 
alike when it comes to clothes. 

Scorry: Not Wayne! His mother 
dresses like a million dollars and 
so does his sister. 

Junior (Re-entering): Well, is every- 
thing set? Are you gals ready with 
your great sacrifice? 





Kitty: We’ve struck a snag. Hats 
aren’t exchangeable, so I’m working 
out on Scotty to return her new 
evening dress. 

Junior: Then work faster. The stores 
are likely to close. Besides, I just 
saw Scotty’s big “heart-beat’”’ head- 
ing this way. 

Scorry: Wayne? Is he coming here? 
Oh, dear, this room looks a mess. 
Put the lid on Mom’s hat box. I 
wouldn’t want him to see that for 
anything. 

Juntor: I can’t hang around here all 
day. I’m a busy man. 

Wayne (Entering): Hey, hey! 
body home? (WAYNE also carries a 
hat box.) Hello, folks. Say, what is 
this, a hat store? Easter bonnets as 
far as the human eye can see. 

Scorry: Looks as if you’re in the 
business, too. What’s in your box? 

Wayne: Oh, that’s Mother’s pride and 
joy. As usual, I’m the errand boy. 
Apparently she couldn’t trust this 
little number to the regular delivery 
service. 

Kitty: No wonder. Look at that box! 
The Paris Hat Shop! Boy, oh boy! 
Your mother’s really stepping out. 
That’s the ritziest shop in town. 

Wayne: Ritzy prices, too. I expect 
Pop will have a stroke when he gets 
the bill for this one. 

Scorry: They have a right to charge 
fancy prices. The hats are all hand 
made and they have two real 
French designers. Oh, Wayne, let 
me have a look, will you? 

Junior (Disgusted): Oh, gosh! here we 
go again! 

Wayne (Handing box to Scorrty): 
Sure, go ahead. It doesn’t cost any- 


Any- 


thing to look at it. 

Scorry (Looking in box): Oh, it’s a 
dream. Look, Kitty, isn’t it pre- 
cious? 

Kirry (Gasping in admiration): Phew! 
What a creation! 


Scorry: That’s absolutely the cutest — 


hat I ever saw. Your mother will 
look stunning. I can’t wait to see 
her in it. 

Wayne: You won’t have to wait long 
. . . Just till Sunday. That’s why I 
stopped in. Mom wants to know if 
we can ride along to church with 
you folks. Our car’s on the blink 
again. 

Scorry: Oh, sure. We'll pick you up 
at the usual time. 

Wayne: Thanks. Well, I’ll have to be 
moving. See you tonight, Scotty. 

Scotty: Right-o. 

Kirry: So long, Wayne. Be careful of 
that hat box. 

Wayne: Don’t worry, I will. (Ezit.) 

Scorry: That settles it. Here, Junior. 
Take this dress (Handing him the box) 
back to the Bon Ton as fast as you 
can go. Take it up to Miss Flynn on 
the second floor. She’ll take care of 
it. I’ll phone and explain the deal, 
and she’ll give you the hat in ex- 
change. 

Junior: O.K. But why the sudden 
change of heart? 

Scorry: Do you think I could stand 
the sight of Mother and Mrs. Craw- 
ford side by side in those hats? 
Mrs. Crawford, all done up in 4 
Paris model and poor dear Mom in 
that! 

Kirry: Good for you, Scotty! 

Junior: Look out, Bon Ton, here | 
come. So long, girls. I’ll be back 














with the bonnet with the blue rib- 
bons on it. (Evzit.) 

Kitry: Hey, wait a minute, Junior. 
(Picking wp Mother’s hat box) Take 
this along, and forget to bring it 
back. 

Juntor: What’ll I do with it? 

Kirry: Well, you go right past the 
dump. 

Scorry: And you’ve got to cross the 
Main street bridge over the river. 
All sorts of queer things find their 
way into the river. 

Junior: I think I catch on. (Winks as 
he goes out.) 

Kirry: Clever boy! 

Scorry (At phone): Bon Ton Depart- 
ment store. Dress department, 
please. May I speak to Miss Flynn, 
please? Hello, Miss Flynn. This is 
Scotty Fairchild. I have bad news 
about that evening dress. I'll have 
to return it. Well, there’s nothing 
exactly wrong with it, but. . . well, 
I just can’t keep it. I’m sending 
Junior in with it. Yes, I’m fright- 
fully sorry, but, that’s how it is. 
And, Miss Flynn, will you please 
do me a tremendous favor? Re- 
member that blue hat Mother was 
looking at yesterday? Yes, that’s 
right, the blue one with the feath- 
ers. Would you please exchange the 
dress for the hat? I know it’s a bit 
unusual, but really, Miss Flynn, it’s 
terribly important. If you'll just 
put the hat on our charge instead of 
the dress, it will fix everything. Oh, 
thanks a million, Miss Flynn. That’s 
wonderful. Junior should be there 
in about ten minutes, so if you'll 
have it ready, he can bring it along 
home. Yes, that will be fine. 
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Thanks again, Miss Flynn. Yes, I’m 
sure she’ll enjoy wearing it. All 
right. Goodbye. (With a sigh) 
Thank goodness, that’s settled. I 
sure did hate to part with the dress, 
but when I think of Mother setting 
off for church with Wayne’s mother, 
well . . . it’s worth the price. 

Kirry (Laughing): Can’t you just see 
Mother’s masterpiece sailing down 
the river? I hope Junior slings it 
right out into the middle where it 
gets a good start. Say, Scotty, you 
don’t think Mother will mind, do 
you? 

Scorry: Mind? How could she? You 
don’t suppose she was looking for- 
ward to wearing that atrocity. Be- 
sides, she simply adores that blue 
job at the Bon Ton. And it was so 
becoming. You should have seen 
how sweet she looked in it. I know 
she was dying to have it. 

Kirry: Well, what do you say we 
clear these things away before she 
gets home? I'll take my things up- 
stairs. That hat has caused enough 
excitement for one afternoon. Taffy 
and I had an awful row over it. I 
suppose she’ll never speak to me 
again. 

Scorry: Nonsense! You and Taffy 
are always fighting one minute and 
making up the next. She’ll prob- 
ably be over before supper with a 
peace offering. (Off stage voice 
calling. . . “Kitty! Kitty!) 

Kitty: Say, you must be a mind 
reader. There she is now. (Yelling 
off stage) Come on in, Taffy. (Tarry 
enters. She is very much embar- 
rassed.) 

Scorty: Hello, Taffy. 








Kitry: Hy’a, Taffy. Glad you came 
over. I’m sorry I blew up a while 
ago. Let’s forget it, shall we? 

Tarry: I’m the one to apologize, Kitty. 
I feel terrible. Honest, I do. 

Kitty: Oh, you don’t need to feel 
terrible. I’m not mad any more, if 
you’re not. 

Tarry: Goodness, no, I’m not mad. 
But I still feel terrible. 

Kitty: Oh, stop making such a moun- 
tain out of nothing. Besides, every- 
thing’s all right now. Mother’s not 
wearing that hat after all. 

Tarry: Yeah, I know she isn’t. 

Scotty: But how could you possibly 
know that, Taffy? 

Tarry (Almost in tears): Well, you see, 
gosh, this is terribly embarrassing, 
after all I said about that hat. But 
the fact is, your mother never was 
going to wear it in the first place! 

Grrts: What? 

Tarry: No! You see, it’s my mother’s 
hat. She just sent me over to get it 
for her. Where is it? 

Scorry anp Kitty: Heavens above! 
(They each drop into a chair.) 

Kitty: Oh, no! Taffy, you must be 
mistaken. How could it be your 
mother’s hat! 

Scorry: Oh dear! This is terrible. 

Tarry: I’ll say it’s terrible. The hat is 
terrible, the whole thing is terrible. 
When I walked in the house, there 
was a note on the table from Mother. 
Here itis. . . (Hands note to KirTrv.) 

Krrry (Reading): “Run over to Fair- 
childs’ and pick up the hat Mrs. 
Fairchild trimmed for me.” 

Tarry: So you see, I owe you an 
apology. I guess this time the joke’s 


on me. 








Kirrty: Oh, no! The joke’s still on me, 
only this time it isn’t even funny. 
Scotty: Hurry, Kitty, run! Try to 

catch Junior before he gets to the 
river. 
Tarry: What on earth are you talking 


about? What’s the river got to do — 


with it? And where is Mother’s hat? 
Kitty: You answer the questions, 


Scotty! I'll make a dash for it. 
(Ezxit.) 

Tarry: Say, what’s the matter with 
you two? 


Scotty: It’s nothing, really, Taffy. I 
tell you what. Suppose you and I go 
out in the kitchen and make a nice 
cup of cocoa, shall we? 

Tarry: No thanks, Scotty. I don’t 
want any cocoa. I just came for 
the hat. 

Scorry: I know, dear, but that’s no 
reason we can’t be sociable, is it? 

Tarry: Well, no, but it’s so close to 
supper time, and... 

Scorry: Nonsense, you can always 
eat. I know how you and Kitty are. 

Tarry: But it’s so much trouble. 

Scorry: Not a bit of trouble. It won’t 
take a minute and before you know 
it, Kitty will be back with the hat! 
(Sees she has made a slip and claps 
her hand over her mouth.) 

Tarry: Kitty will be back with the 
hat? Back from where? Say, what 
is all this? Where did Kitty go? 
Where’s my Mother’s hat? 

Scorry: Now just a minute, Taffy. 
Don’t get so excited. I can explain 
everything, if you just give me 4 
little time. ..I...er... 

Mrs. Farrcuitp (Entering): Why, 
hello, there! Oh, my goodness! I’m 
nearly dead from shopping. What 
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are you girls up to? 

Tarry: Nothing, Mrs. Fairchild. I 
just came over to get the hat you 
trimmed for Mother. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Oh, yes, of course. 
I do hope she’ll be pleased. It’s 
right here on the. . . well, my good- 
ness, Scotty, where is Mrs. Parker’s 
hat? 

Scotty: Well, I...er... don’t 
exactly know. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I put it right there 
on the table before I went out. It 
must be here some place. 

Tarry: It was there when Kitty and I 
came home from school, Mrs. Fair- 
child, and if you ask me there’s 
something very funny going on 
about that hat. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Funny? What do 
you mean? 

Scorty: Taffy’s just upset, Mother. I 
was just asking her to have a cup of 
cocoa with me, but. . . 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Cocoa! 
nearly supper time. 

Tarry: That’s just what I said, Mrs. 
Fairchild. As a matter of fact, I 
think she’s stalling. 

Mrs. Farrcuttp: How you children 
do rave on! What would she be 
stalling about? 

Tarry: That’s just it! I don’t know. 
But Kitty went tearing out of here 
like a wild woman when I asked for 
the hat, and nobody seems to know 
where it is. 

Mrs. Faircui.p: This is all perfectly 
ridiculous. Scotty, answer me 
truthfully. Do you know anything 
about this hat business? 

Scorry: Oh, Mother, if you’d just be 
a little bit patient, I could explain 


But it’s 


everything. There’s been an awful 
mixup, but I’m sure it will straighten 
itself out if we just wait awhile. . . 

Tarry: You see, she really is stalling. 

Scorry: I am not. I’m just trying to 
explain things in an orderly manner. 
You see, Mother darling, we sent 
Junior on an errand and then Kitty 
felt that she should go after him, 
and then, well, then you came home, 
and oh, dear! LEverything is so 
mixed up. 

Mrs. Farrcaitp: It certainly is. What 
errand is Junior doing and why did 
Kitty go after him, and why are you 
so mysterious and what does it all 
have to do with Mrs. Parker’s hat? 

Scorry: If you’d just ask one question 
at a time, I’d try to answer it. We 
sent Junior down to the Bon Ton 
on a little errand. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: What sort of errand? 

Scorry: I wanted him to take my new 
evening dress back. 

Mrs. FarrcutLp: But you just got it! 
What’s wrong with it? 

Scorrty: Nothing’s wrong with it. I 
just changed my mind. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Really, Scotty, this 
is impossible. I can’t make head or 
tail of it. (Voices off stage.) 

Junior: I tell you I’m perfectly all 
right, and you don’t need to come 
in with me. I’m O.K. 

Kirry: Honestly, Officer, he’s not hurt 
a bit. He’s just all wet. 

Orricer: You’re both all wet, if you 
ask me, and I’m not budging out of 
this house till I talk to your mother. 
(JUNIOR appears in doorway in the 
grip of a Poticeman. He is soaking 
wet, but he carries the hat boz. 
Kirry carries the dress box.) 











Mrs. Farrcuiup: In heaven’s name, 
what is this? Junior, what’s hap- 
pened? 

Junior: Nothing, 
Nothing. 

Orricer: Is this your son, Ma’am? 

Mrs. Farrcaiup: It certainly is. 
What’s the trouble, Officer? 

Orricer: I found these two kids prowl- 
ing the river bank and this rapscal- 
lion tumbled in. I wanted to bring 
him home myself so his mother or 
father could teach him to read “No 
Trespassing”’ signs. 

Kitty: Oh, Mother, it wasn’t Junior’s 
fault. It was just an accident. 

Orricer: You was trespassing, that’s 
what you was! Trespassing on city 
property. You know we don’t allow 
kids to fool around that river bank 
on the parkway. 

Kitty: But, officer, it was a matter of 
life and death! We simply had to 
get this hat! 

Tarry: There it is! That’s my mother’s 
hat! 

Orricer: Begorra, this is too much for 
me. I'll leave these two to do the 
explaining and get back on my beat. 
But remember! No more trespassing 
along the river bank! 

Kitty and Juntor: Yes, sir! 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: I'll see that it 
doesn’t happen again, Officer. 

Orricer: No harm done, Madam. 
Kids will be kids, I guess. Good day 
to you. (Ezit.) 

Junior: Phew! What an experience. 
Mrs. FaircHILp: Now suppose you 
two explain this whole business. 

Tarry: I bet the hat is ruined! 

Kitty: It is not! That box is good and 

strong and it just sailed along as 


Mom, honest. 











nice as you please. 

Mrs. FarrcuiiLp: But how in heaven’s 
name did Mrs. Parker’s hat get in 
the river? 

Junior: I threw it in, just like they 
told me. 


Mrs. Farrcurip: You threw it in the 


river! What is the meaning of this! 

Scorry: Oh, Mother, please, sit down 
and listen. We thought it was your 
hat, and well, I hate to hurt Taffy’s 
feelings, but it was such a dreadful 
hat that we just couldn’t bear to see 
you wear it on Easter. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: You thought I was 
going to wear that hat on Easter 
Sunday? 

JUNIOR: Sure, you said you were going 
to wear one of your old ones. 

Kitty: And we knew you couldn’t 
afford a new one after spending so 
much on us, so we decided to give 
you a surprise. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Well! You certainly 
succeeded. 

Kitty: And Scotty was willing to take 
her new dress back so we could get 
you a real Easter hat. 

Scotty: The one you admired at the 
Bon Ton! 

Mrs. Farrcuitp (Sinking into a 
chair): Oh, you blessed, blessed 


babies! (Starting to laugh) Talk 
about a comedy of errors! This is 
really it! 


Junior: We decided that other hat was 
good for nothing except the dump 
or the river. I picked the river 
’cause it was closer. 

Kitty: Naturally when we found out 
it was Mrs. Parker’s hat, something 
had to be done. I’m terribly sorry, 

Taffy, but it really isn’t hurt a bit. 
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Tarry: Well, I think you had your 
nerve! Throwing my mother’s hat 
in the river! 

Kirry: It was dreadful, Taffy, but, 
well, you know how you felt about 
it when you first saw it. 

Tarry: I still feel the same way about 
it, but if Mother’s going to wear it 
on Sunday, I don’t want it to look 
any worse than it does now. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Taffy! Oh, my poor 
child! (Bursts into laughter) Did you 
think that was your mother’s Easter 
hat? 

Tarry: Of course. What else could I 
think? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: But, Taffy, it’s not 
for Easter. It’s for the Tom Brene- 
man show on Monday. Your Mother 
asked me to trim it for her, and I 
really did it up brown. It should win 
first prize as the most ridiculous hat! 

Autu: The Tom Breneman Show! 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: No wonder you poor 
darlings were all upset! Here, Taffy, 
take the hat and run along home, 
before anything else happens. 


| Tarry: Oh gee! I feel wonderful! See 


you in church, Kitty! 

Kirry: You bet! Happy Easter, 
Taffy! (Tarry ezits.) 

Scorry: Oh, Mother! you had us all in 
a dither! 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: You’re the most 
wonderful family in the world! I 
never dreamed you’d care what your 
poor old mother wore on Easter. 
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Kitty: Well, we do. We want you to 
have the new look, not a made-over 
look. , 

Scotty: By the way, where’s my eve- 
ning dress? 

Kirry: Right here, Scotty. I caught 
Junior before he got to the Bon Ton. 

Junior: I wish you had caught me be- 
fore I fell in the river. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Goodness, dear, go 
right up and change your clothes. 
Junior (Sneezing): I think I will, if 
that’s all the excitement. (Fzit.) 
Mrs. Farrcuitp: Scotty, I can’t tell 
you how much I appreciate your 
sacrifice. I know how you loved that 

dress. 

Scorry: But we love you more, Mom. 

Kitty: By the way, Mom, what are 
you going to wear for Easter? 

Mrs.-Farrcuitp: Well, I have a little 
confession to make. You see... 

Junior: Great Jumping Jelly Beans! 
If here isn’t another hat box in the 
hall! (Enters with hat box) Whose is 
this? 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: It’s mine. It’s my 
confession! You see, I just couldn’t 
resist that blue number at the Bon 
Ton! 

Grrts: Oh, Mother, that’s wonderful. 
Let me see! Try it on! Oh, isn’t it 
precious? 

Junior (Looking on in disgust): Gee 
whiz! There they go again! Women! 
Women! Women! 

THE END 












Beyond Ultraviolet 





by Cora Burlingame 


Characters 

WitHeLm Konrad RoentGEN, Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Director of the 
Physical Institute, Wurzburg, Ger- 
many. 

Fritz Dorn, his secretary. 

Max, a student at the Gymnasium, 
Wurzburg. 

GRETA, a housekeeper 

Frau RoENTGEN 

FRAULEIN Exsa, a laboratory assistant 

ScENE 1 

Tre: Autumn 1896. 

SettTine: Roentgen’s private laboratory 
at Wurzburg. 

At Rise: ROENTGEN is seated at a 
laboratory table. Fritz is making the 
desk tidy. 

Fritz: Is there anything else, Herr 
Doktor? (He rises to his feet.) 

RoENTGEN: There is, Fritz. Write to 
the florists, Nanz and Meitner in 
Berlin, and order pansies that will be 
in full bloom when my wife returns 
from the hospital which will be in ten 
days. 

Fritz: How many pansies, Her 
Doktor? (He takes up a pad and 
still standing begins to write in short- 
hand.) 

RoENTGEN: That is a matter for the 
florists to determine. I want them 
shipped here for planting in the 
shape of a heart. : 

Fritz (Busily writing. Without looking 

up): How big a heart, Herr Doktor? 





(ROENTGEN taking up a pencil, 
nibbles at the eraser on it.) 

RoENTGEN: What would you suggest as 
to size, Fritz? I want the pansy bed 
placed on the slope leading up to 
the terrace, opposite her window. 
(Fritz stops writing, and thinks a 
moment.) 

Fritz: Should not the heart be five 
feet across—and a little longer, 
Herr Doktor? 

RoENTGEN (Smiling): Make it six feet 
across, Fritz — and a little longer. 
Fritz (Grinning): Good! (He begins 

writing again.) 

RoENTGEN: The flowers must be large, 
perfect and pure white so she can 
see them at night. The moon will 
be full that week. 

Fritz (Backing toward the door): We 
will all be happy when Frau Roent- 
gen comes home. 

ROENTGEN (Sighing. Talking to him- 
self): If I could only believe her 
recovery is permanent. (FRITZ runs 
against an oblong of cardboard, a 
corner of which is projecting over the 
the edge of the table. It falls to the 
floor.) 

Fritz (Distressed): Excuse me! (He 
picks up the cardboard.) I am too 
awkward — 

RoENTGEN (Smiling): Do not distress 

yourself, Fritz. It should not have 

been lying there. It is a screen I 

have just finished. (Frivz is examin- 
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ing it anxiously.) You have not 

harmed it. Place it over there 

against those retorts — stand it up 
with the crystal coating facing you. 
(Fritz places the screen according to 
instruction.) 

Fritz: I must be more careful. 

RoENTGEN (Still smiling): Write the 
letter, and post it yourself, on your 
way home to your supper. 

Fritz: I will, Herr Doktor. Good 
night. (He goes out of door at right.) 

RoentTGcEN: Good night, Fritz. (Frrrz 
disappears down the hall. RoENTGEN 
scribbles notes on the margin of a 
page in the notebook.) 

Fritz (Appearing at the door at left): 
Herr Doktor .. Excuse me... 
RoENTGEN (Without looking up): Yes? 
Fritz (Grinning): Max is coming up 

the steps. 

RoENTGEN (Smiling): He finished the 
semester’s examinations in the Gym- 
nasium yesterday. He doubtless 
wants to brag about his report. Tell 
him he may come in. (ROENTGEN 
continues to write on the margin of 
the page. A boy about fifteen appears 
at the door.) 

Max: Good afternoon, Herr Doktor! 
(RoENTGEN closes the notebook.) 

RoENTGEN: Come in, Max. What have 
you in your hand? (Max marches 
proudly toward the table.) 

Max (Laying the card on the notebook): 
It is my report, Herr Doktor. 
(RoENTGEN picks it up, and examines 
it.) 

RomntGEN: Maxima cum laude! And in 
elementary physics! (He places his 
hands on the boy’s shoulder, giving 
him a little shake.) How proud your 

parents must be! 








Max (Nodding excitedly): My father 
says —for that maxima cum laude 
— you might let me unpack your 
glassware — wash it, and put it in 
place! He says I might be able to 
help Fraulein Elsa — even before I 
finish at the Gymnasium! (Roxmnt- 
GEN stuffs the card into the pocket of 
the boy’s jacket.) 

RoEntTGEN: Of course you shall help 
Fraulein Elsa — after a while. But 
now you need all your time to main- 
tain that maxima cum laude — and 
to play. You know: A Sound Mind 
in a Sound Body! ; 

Max (Grinning): I shall work very 
hard, Herr Doktor. But it is not 
easy to wait to begin being a real 
scientist. (ROENTGEN stands smiling 
at him. Max, embarrassed, begins 
looking about.) 

Max (Pointing gingerly toward the 
screen propped against the retorts): 
This is new! What is it, Herr 
Doktor? 

RoentTGEN: It is strawboard covered 
with barium-platinocyanide crys- 

Max (Frowning to give himself a look 
of importance): Barium-platinocy- 
anide. In one of his lectures Herr 
Professor said some investigator re- 
ported certain salts allied to barium- 
platinocyanide seemed to change 
color when they were exposed to 
ultraviolet light. 

RoentGEN (Smiling at Max): I should 
like to know how barium-platino- 
cyanide can diffract — well, certain 
radiations. 

Max (Proudly): Some day I shall be 

able to recognize everything in this 

laboratory! 








RoeNTGEN: You can already recognize 
a great many things. (He lays his 


hand on an induction coil.) What is . 


this, for instance? 

Max (Prompily): It is a generator for 
electricity. 

RoENTGEN (Laying his hand on a pear- 
shaped bulb to which two wires are 
attached): And this? 

Max: That is a Crookes’ tube. 

RorentTGEN: Good! (He unwinds a 
length of the wire on the induction 
coil.) 

Max (Grinning): We have a Crookes’ 
tube at the Gymnasium, but we 
don’t do anything with it in our 
class. Why do you keep yours boxed 
in with black paper, Herr Doktor? 

RoENTGEN: To screen out the visible 
rays when I attach the tube to the 
battery. 

Max: When I go to England, do you 
think Sir William Crookes will let 
me call on him —for a minute or 
two? (ROENTGEN winds the wire on 
the rod more smoothly.) 

RoENTGEN: I will give you a letter to 
him, and he will gladly receive you 
at his private laboratory in his house 
in Kensington Park Gardens. He 
is a rare soul, Max, as well as a great 
scientist. 

Max: Thank you, Herr Doktor! What 
do you do with this Crookes’ tube? 

RoENTGEN: I am experimenting with 
the passage of electricity through 
rarified gasses. 

Max (Looking closely at the Crookes’ 
tube): They pump the air out of 
these tubes. I’d like to see that 
done. (ROENTGEN plunges a pipette 
into the fluid in a battery jar.) 

RoENTGEN: Not all the air. Remember 








the walls of that tube enclose rarified 

gases. Now, to complete my answer 

to your question: I am using this 

Crookes’ tube in an attempt to dis- 

cover radiations that I think exist, 

but whose presence I have not yet 
proven. 

Max: “Radiations” . 
Doktor? 

RoeNntTGEN (Dropping the fluid from the 
pipette into a small beaker): Call it 
light. Although you do not use the 
Crookes’ tube in experimentation, 
you are certainly taught how it 
works. 

Max (Hesitatingly): I remember some- 
thing about what Herr Professor 
said. (ROENTGEN picks up a strip of 
blue litmus paper.) 

RoentGen: Show me how much you 
know. (He drops the strip into the 
beaker). 

Max (Pointing to one end of a wire in- 
serted in the tube): This is the 
cathode, and the stream of negative 
electrical particles coming off it is 
directed against the glass walls of 
the tube. 

RoENTGEN: What is the cathode? 

Max: It is the negative electrode. 

RoENTGEN (Taking the paper which has 
turned pink out of the beaker): What 
are electrodes? 

Max: Electrodes are positive and 
negative terminals of an electric 
circuit. 

ROENTGEN (Throwing the litmus paper 
into the waste basket): Very good! 
Max: I listened very carefully when 

Herr Professor lectured on _ the 
Crookes’ tube, but I do not remem- 
ber hearing him say what happened 
when the cathode stream of elec- 
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tricity struck the glass wall of the 
tube. (Lights are gradually lowered 
on stage.) 

RoENTGEN: He might hesitate to say 
more than that we could expect 
radiation to be given off. (He takes 
his watch out of his pocket and 
glances at it.) 

Max: Thanks for looking at my report, 
and letting me stay. It is getting 
dark. I must go. (He walks toward 
the door at left.) Good night, Herr 
Doktor. 

RoENTGEN: Good night, Max. (He con- 
nects the wires of the generator to the 
wires attached to the Crookes’ tube. 
He watches Max pass through the 
door and disappear down the hall. 
The crystals spread on the oblong of 
strawboard begin to glow brilliantly.) 
Max! Max! 

Max (Running into the laboratory): 
What is it, Herr Doktor? Are you 
all right? 

Rorntcen: Look at the barium- 
platinocyanide screen! 

Max (Excited): The crystals are on 
fire! 

RoENTGEN: Watch! (He disconnects the 
wires. The crystals cease to glow.) 

Max: Could it be — (ROENTGEN re- 
connects the wires, and the crystals 
glow again.) 

RoENTGEN: It is the radiation from the 
cathode causing the barium-platino- 
cyanite to fluoresce! 

Max: Shall I place my hand between 
the tube and the screen to see if it 
casts a shadow? 

RoentGEn (Snatching Max’s hand): 
No! 

Max: Why not, Herr Doktor? 
































RorentGen: The radiations are short 
waves — shorter than ultraviolet! 
One cannot know what their effect 
on animal tissue would be. (Mount- 
ing a stool, he suspends a chamois skin 
penwiper by its ribbon between the 
tube and the screen. 


Max: The penwiper casts a faint 
shadow! 


RoENTGEN: Barely perceptible. Have I 
seen you with a small change purse, 
Max? 

Max (Taking a small, leather, clasp 
purse out of his pocket): It is empty, 
Herr Doktor. 

RoEntGEN: If you have a key, place it 
in the purse. (Max takes a key from 
his pocket and places it in the purse. 
ROENTGEN fies a string to the clasp 
and suspends it between the tube and 
the screen.) 


Max: The leather of the purse casts a 
a faint shadow, but the key casts a 
dark one! 


RoEentTGEN: Note also that the radia- 
tion does not penetrate the metal 
fixture of the purse. The iron also 
casts a dark shadow. 


Max (In an awed voice): Are you mak- 
ing a discovery, Herr Doktor —a 
discovery in science? 


RoENTGEN (In a low voice, as if he were 
talking to himself): I do not know 
that any investigator has discovered 
that the rays given off a Crookes’ 
tube have the power of penetrating 
matter that is opaque to ordinary 
light. 


Max (His manner and voice are sub- 
dued): What is the name of this ray 
that can penetrate matter opaque 
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to ordinary light? 

RorntTGEN: It is — unknown. 
X ray. 

Max: May I tell father, Herr Doktor?. 

RoentGEN (With his eyes on the 
Crookes’ tube): Tell no one — for the 
present. 

Max (In a low voice): I will tell no one. 
You can trust me. (He leaves, clos- 
ing the door behind him quietly. 
ROENIGEN slumps in his chair.) 

RoENTGEN (Talking to himself): X-ray 
. . . It must be the radiation that 
occurs beyond ultraviolet .. . to- 
ward the shorter wave lengths... . 
(There is a heavy step in the hall, and 
@ vigorous pounding on the door at 
left. RoENTGEN stirs restlessly) What 
is it, Greta? 

Greta (Off stage): Supper, Herr Dok- 
tor! Stop work, and come! I prom- 
ised Frau Roentgen — 

ROENTGEN (Settling himself comfortably 
in his chair): Yes, yes .. . I will 
come, Greta... X ray. (Greta 
pounds on the door again.) 

Greta (Off stage): Will you cause me 
to break a pledge to Frau Roentgen? 
I promised her you would eat regu- 
lar meals! I have a Spanish omelette 
ready for the oven! 

ROENTGEN: Put it in the oven, and I 
wil! be at the table with my hands 
washed before it is cooked. 

Greta (Off stage): Remember your 
bicycle is in the entry hall. Do not 
walk home as you did last night! 
(ROENTGEN seizes his notebook.) 

RoentTGEN (Writing as he talks) X-ray 
... The visible spectrum extends 
from the wave lengths of red to 
the farthest violet. In ultraviolet a 
region is reached where the absorp- 


It is 
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tion of radiation by matter of all 
sorts is very great... . (There is the 
patter of quick steps coming down the 
hall. Door at left 1s opened. Max 
runs into the laboratory.) 

Max: Herr Doktor! Herr Doktor! (He 


pants, holding his hand to his side.) — 


RoENTGEN (Springing to his feet.) Why 
did you run so fast? What are you 
doing with my letter to the florists 
in Berlin? There is blood on it! 

Max: Herr Dorn was shot — in front 
of the pawnbroker’s. 

RoENTGEN (Shocked): Fritz . . . shot 

Max: It was an accident. The man 
was buying a gun to hunt rabbits. 

RoentGen (Tearing off his smock): 
How badly is he hurt? Where is he? 

Max: At the hospital. They sent for 
me. Herr Dorn would not give the 
letter to any one but me. Then he 
fainted. I must post it! (He runs 
from the room.) 

RoENTGEN (Following him): God have 
mercy — on a faithful friend. God 
have mercy — (Fast curtain.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Three weeks later. 

Settine: The same. 

At Rise: Frav ROENTGEN, wearing & 
corsage of white pansies is entering 
the studio. She is a beautiful woman, 
about forty. She walks slowly, with 
the aid of a cane. Esa rises from a 
stool she has been sitting on at one of 
the tables, and hurries to meet her. 

Esa (Showing concern): Frau Roent- 
gen! How did you get here? (She 
leads the invalid to a chair and seats 
her.) 
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Frav RoENTGEN: Greta drove me over 
here in the phaeton. (She pats Exsa 
on the hand.) I could not remain 
at home — alone — while Fritz — 
(She looks as if she were about to 
weep.) 

Exsa (Smiling wanly): Do not be dis- 
tressed, Frau Roentgen. They will 
be able to locate the bullet by means 
of the X-ray, and when it is ex- 
tracted Fritz will make a quick re- 
covery. He is very sure about that. 

Frau RoentaeEn: He is so brave! And 
that makes me all the more unhappy 
over my responsibility for what 
happened to him. 

Exsa: Your responsibility, Frau Roent- 
gen! How can you say you — 

Frau RoENTGEN: Fritz was passing 
the pawnbroker’s on his way to the 
post office to mail an order for my 
flowers when he received the wound. 

Exsa: Excuse me, Frau Roentgen, but 
that does in no way make you re- 
sponsible. 

Frau RoentGEN: You are generous — 
and brave, also, Elsa. 

Etsa (Touching the pansies lightly): 
We have had killing frosts already. 
How do you keep them blooming? 

Frav RoEnTGEN (Lowering her head to 
smell the flowers): I have had cold 
frames built over the heart. It will 
bloom at least until I follow the sun 
south — if I must. 

Etsa: This time it looks as if you have 
made a complete recovery! (GRETA 
carrying a small basket enters by door 
at left. She looks worried.) 

Greta: Is there yet no word of Herr 
Dorn, Fraulein? 

Etsa: Not yet. (She turns the watch 
pinned to the bosom of her dress.) 
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Frau RoentGEN: Look, dear Elsa, to 
see what beautiful jelly Greta has 
made for Herr Dorn. (Eusa peeps 
under the napkin GRETA raises.) 

Eusa: Pretty! Pretty! How pleased 
he will be! 

Greta (Shaking her head, lugubri- 
ously): I am sick with dread, Frau- 
lein! How do they know the X-ray 
will not be too powerful for Herr 
Dorn to endure? For weeks he has 
been wasting away with lung fever. 
(Frau RoENTGEN moves restlessly in 


her chair.) 
Frau Rorentecen: Greta ... Spare 
Fraulein Elsa. (Greta straightens 


the napkin lying over the basket.) 

Greta: Yes, yes, Frau Roentgen. I 
will go to the hospital now, and have 
them put the jelly on ice. (She 
starts walking toward door at left.) 

Exsa (Cheerfully): Bring us back good 
news, Greta! 

Greta: 1? Today I will get no farther 
than the porters’ gate. Everyone 
knows Herr Dorn is having his chest 

X-rayed, but no one understands why 
it takes so long. (She turns when she 
reaches the door.) Did you see Max 
when you came in, Frau Roentgen? 

Frau Roentcen: No, Greta. Where is 
he? 

Greta: He is outside, sitting on the 
steps — looking very sad. Would it 
be agreeable to you if he came in? 

Frau Roxntcen: Have him come in, 
by all means. (Greta turns toward 
ELsa.) 

Exsa: Of course. He, too, is devoted 
to Fritz. (Greta disappears. Max 
is heard coming along the hall. He 
appears at the door.) 

Max (Bowing): Good morning, Frau 








Roentgen — Fraulein Elsa. 

Frau RoEntGen (Motioning to him): 
Come in. 

Exsa (Briskly): Max, how would you 
like to be written up in the scientific 
journals all over the world? (Max 
comes into the room.) 

Frav Roentcen: Sit down, Max. 
(Max seats himself on the edge of a 
chair.) 

Max (Eagerly): That is what will hap- 
pen to Herr Dorn, will it not? 

Exsa (Smiling): Most likely that will 
happen. 

Frau Roentcen (Nodding and smil- 
ing): Our Fritz will become famous. 

Max: I am not afraid the X-ray will 
do any harm to Herr Dorn as so 
many of his other friends are. But 
if the bullet lodged in his spinal 
column — 

Exsa (Springing to her feet): No, no! 
(She twists her handkerchief around 
her hands.) Why will those that love 
Fritz imagine all sorts of terrible 
things! (Frau RoentTGEN takes a 
magazine off the desk.) 

Max: Forgive me, Fraulein Elsa. (He 
hangs his head in embarrassment. 
Frau ROentcGEN opens the magazine, 
and looks at it.) 

Frau RoEntTGEN (Trying to speak cas- 
ually): Here is something that will 
interest both of you. A dispatch 
from Berlin says the Post Office De- 
partment is considering using X-ray 
to examine the contents of parcels. 

Esa: That is good. It will enable the 
superintendent of mail to detect 
explosives and other contraband. 
(She sits on her stool.) 

Frau Roenteen (Laying aside the 
magazine, she smiles at Max): The 


news of the secret you kept so faith- 
fully, Max, traveled like wildfire the 
moment the Physical Institute re- 
leased it. 

Max: Herr Professor told us engineers 
in the United States were detecting 
flaws in steel castings four days after — 
the word of the discovery of X-ray 
reached them by cable. 

Frav Rorentaen: The United States— 
a wonderful country! It is always so 
wide-awake! (Eusa, stealing a look 
at her watch to see what time tt is, tries 
to smile.) 

Exsa: Last week a jeweler brought a 
pair of solitaire pearl earrings to the 
Institute’s laboratory to be ex- 
amined. He suspected one of the 
gems was paste. And so it was. The 
structure of the real pearl showed up 
plainly under X-ray. (Frau Rornt- 
GEN grasps the edge of the table and 
rises. Max springs to his feet.) 

Esa (Hurrying to Frau RoentGEn): 
What is it, Frau Roentgen? 

Frau RoenrGen: I hear Wilhelm’s 
footsteps. (ROENTGEN opens the 
door at right.) 

Max: Herr Doktor! 

Esa: Have they found the bullet? 

Roenrcen (Nodding, and smiling): In 
the easiest of all places to get at. 
(He goes to his wife, and seats her 
gently in her chair.) 

Frau Rorenteen (Looking up at him): 
Where, Wilhelm? 

RoeNTGEN: Lodged in a rib — after 
going through the chest. 

Esa: God be praised. . . . (She rises, 
turns her back and walks toward the 
door at right. Greta enters hurriedly 
by door at left.) 

Greta (Panting): Herr Doktor, I saw 
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you leave the hospital! The porters 

will tell me nothing. I was afraid — 

RorenTcEN (Pleasanily): You have 
nothing to fear, Greta. 

Greta (Shaking her head): It took too 

‘long, too long. (Max looks worried. 
ROENTGEN searches with his fingers in 
his right vest pocket.) 

Frau Roenteen: You will recall, 
Greta, it took twenty minutes to get 
a radiograph of Herr Doktor’s arm 
last week. 

Greta (Making a gesture of distaste): 
How I suffered while your arm was 
being exposed to the X-ray! 
(ROENTGEN searches in his coat 
pockets.) 

Exsa (Turning toward her friends): We 
knew there was no danger — for the 
twenty minutes. (Max opens his 
mouth to speak, but is silent.) 

Greta: How could you know there 
was no danger, Herr Doktor? 

RoenTGEN: Living frogs were exposed 
to the radiation at a certain dis- 
tance from the tube. (He runs his 
hands into his trouser’s pockets.) 

Frau Rornteen: And nothing hap- 
pened to them. (Max is biting his 
fingernail, appearing to be upset.) 

RoEnTGEN (Grinning at Max): You 
saw the next test, Max. What did 
we do? 

Max: A chicken with its feathers 
clipped, and a rabbit with its fur 
shaved off were exposed to the X-ray 
at certain distances and for certain 
lengths of time. (Greta shakes her 
head, sceptically). 

Etsa (Walking toward Frau Roxnt- 

GEN): I thought it would take forty 

minutes, or maybe longer to get an 

X-ray picture of Fritz’s chest. 





RoENTGEN (Turning a trousers’ pocket 
inside out): Some day we will be able 
to get a radiograph of a man’s chest 
in forty seconds, or less. 

Extsa: How is—Herr Doktor, is 
Fritz well enough to undergo the 
operation it will take to remove the 
bullet, soon? (RomENTGEN rams his 
fingers into the left vest pocket. He 
smiles.) 

Max (Half-crying): Herr Doktor, you 
have not told us how Herr Dorn is, 
and I am afraid for him to undergo 
an operation! 

RoENTGEN (Smiling): Fritz sent this to 
you, Elsa. (Jerking his finger from his 
left vest pocket, he drops a bullet on her 
palm. He turns to look at Frau 
RoENTGEN.) I thought I had lost it. 
(Greta edges toward Esa. Her eyes 
are popping out with surprise. Esa 
stares at the little lead ball in her 
hand.) 

Frav RoentTcENn: Wilhelm! 

Max: That is the — (His face lights up 
with joy.) The operation has already 
been performed! (Exsa drops to a 
stool at Frau ROENTGEN’s feet.) 

Esa: Is —is— that so? (The bullet 
falls to the floor.) 

RoENTGEN (Nodding): That is so, and 
Fritz will recover. (Eusa buries her 
face in Frau RoENrGEN’s lap.) We 
had a good radiograph, showing the 
location of the bullet within twenty- 
six minutes. 

Greta (Stamping out of the laboratory): 
Herr Dorn will need more jelly. (She 
leaves by door at left. Frau Rormnt- 
GEN, smiling sympathetically down at 
Esa, smooths her hair.) 

RoentGEN (Placing his hand on Max’s 

shoulder, walks with him toward the 





door at right): Come, Max! You can 
help me by using Fritz’s typewriter 
to fill out for me the report I must 
make to the Physical Institute about 
the finding of the bullet. (They walk 
toward door at right.) 

Max (Looking up at RoentGEN): How 
does a scientist feel, Herr Doktor, 
when he has made a discovery that 
greatly benefits mankind? 

RorntceN: He feels grateful, Max, 
and very humble. (They stop at the 
door, and he glances back toward his 
wife who is leaning over Esa talking 
to her in a low tone.) 

Max: Grateful to your parents who 
sent you to school, and to your 


teachers? 


RoENTGEN (Looking Max straight in the 


eyes): Grateful to them — certainly. 
But even more to our contempo- 
raries — such as Sir William Crookes 
— who share their findings with us, 

and their techniques, and their ap- — 
paratus. And we are grateful to 
those others — to all the great 
scientists who have gone before us — 
on whose shoulders we stand: Archi- 
medes, Galileo (They disappear down 
the hall, and ROENTGEN’S voice grows 
fainter and fainter) Torrecelli, Kep- 
ler, Newton, Faraday. . . (Curtain.) 


THE END 


Talent Scouts 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 

Nancy, a Senior in High School 

Liuuian, a Junior in High School 

Aanes, a Junior in High School 

Henry, a Senior in High School 

Howarp, a Junior in High School 

Basi, a Senior in High School 

Mr. Conover, English Instructor 

Time: Afternoon, after classes are over. 

Settinc: A school study or recitation 
room. A door is on one side. 

Art Rise: Nancy, Henry and Howarp 
are sitting around a small table at one 
end of the room. 

Nancy (Rapping on table with ruler): 
The Shakespeare Dramatic Club 
willcometoorder! Howard, will you 
please read the minutes of the last 
meeting? 


Howarp (Dragging a black notebook 


out of his pocket): Aw, shucks, Nan! 
You know as well as I do that the 
last meeting of the Club busted up 
before we did any business — all be- 
cause Henry wanted to select the 
cast for “A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” instead of having open 
trials for the parts the way we usu- 
ally do. I didn’t keep any minutes 
of that meeting! 


Nancy: You should have! 
Henry: I still say, let’s pick the cast 


ourselves. It will save time and get 
better people for the parts. 


Nancy (Sweetly): It’s too late for that, 


Henry. I posted the notice for open 
trials yesterday. (Glances at her 
watch) The first contestants will be 








here in a few minutes. 

Henry (Angrily): You shouldn’t have 
done that without a vote. We didn’t 
vote on it! 

Howarp: Nancy and I were in favor of 


open trials for the parts, Henry, with : 


the exception of the part of Bottom. 
We thought you ought to play that! 
(He winks at NANcy.) 

Henry: Bottom! (Scowls, then begins 
to smile) Well, er-well, I’m not sure 
but what I could! Let’s see— 
(Picks up script from the table) Who 
is going to be Quince? 

Nancy: We don’t know yet. Here, I’ll 
read your cues from Act I, scene II 
(Takes script from table and reads) 
“Ts all our company here?” 

Henry (Reading in a deep voice, but 
without any expression): “You were 
best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the script.” 

Howarp: That’s terrible! You sound 
like Mortimer Snerd. Say it this 
way, lightly and with expression; 
“You were best to call them generally, 
man by man, according to the 
script.” 

Nancy: That’s too fast and high, 
Howard! Bottom wears an ass’s 
head so Henry’s interpretation was 
good. Let’s skip to where they are 
getting ready to act out Pyramus 
and Thisbe, you know — “Where 
are these lads? Where are these 
hearts?” 

Aaness (Bursting into the room, skipping 
lightly over the stage and half singing): 
“Come, sit thee down upon this 

flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk-roses in thy slick 
smooth head, 


And kiss thy fair large ears, my 
gentle joy!” {Act IV, scene I] 
(Pretends to kiss Henry’s (Bot- 

TOM’S) ears.) 

Henry (Ducking his head): Hi! Cut 
it out! I suppose you think you are 
Titania? 

Aenes: Certainly I am _ Titania! 
Watch! (She dances lightly across the 
stage, bumps into a chair and nearly 
falls down. All laugh.) 

Nancy: Now look, Agnes, we are going 
to hold trials for the chief parts in 
this play this afternoon. If you want 
to try for the part of Titania, come 
tomorrow afternoon at four o’clock, 
not today. 

Aanrs: What parts are you holding 
trials for today? 

Nancy: Hermia, Helena, Lysander and 
Demetrius. 

Henry: No! I want Basil to be Lysan- 
der. I half-promised the part to him 
and I told Lillian she could be 
Hermia. 

Nancy: Why, Henry, you can’t do 
that! Besides, Lysander should be 
big and handsome, not a pale little 
shrimp like Basil! 

Howarp: If we are picking parts, I 
want to be Theseus, and I think 
Agnes ought to be Hippolyta, Queen 
of the Amazons, not Titania. She’s 
too big for a fairy. 

Aanes (Making a face at Howarp): 
I’m not! Besides I want to dance. 

Nancy (Rapping for order): Let’s do 
this thing right. Henry, ask Mr. 
Conover to come in and help us 
judge the trials, and Howard, will 
you please see if Lillian and Basil are 
waiting outside. We will call you 
when we are ready, Agnes. (HENRY, 
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Howarp and AGNEs go out. Nancy 
rearranges the chairs at one side to 
face the center of the stage. She sits 
down in the center judge’s seat. 
Howarp returns.) 

Howakzp: Lillian and Basil are ready. 
(He sits down next to Nancy. HENRY 
comes back with Mr. Conover.) 

Mr. Conover (Quoting from Act V, 
scene I): 

“A play there is, my lord, some ten 
words long, 

Which is as brief as I have known a 
play; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is too 
long, 

Which makes it tedious; for in all the 
play 

There is not one word apt, one 
player fitted.” 

(All clap.) 

Nancy: That’s too true, Mr. Conover! 
Won’t you sit here? (Indicates the 
chair beside her. Henry takes the 
other) We are judging the parts of 
Hermia, Helena, Lysander and De- 
metrius this afternoon. 

Mr. Conover: Good! Shall we try to 
observe particularly the voice, de- 
livery and interpretation of the 
part? 

Howarp: Great! 

Nancy: Fine. Let’s start. Henry, 
please ask Lillian to come in. She is 
trying for the part of Hermia. 
(Henry goes to door and calls 
Liuuan. She enters.) Hello, Lillian. 
Please read whatever scene you 
have chosen. Henry will cue you. 
(Litu1an pulls a copy of script from 
her pocket.) 

Lituian: I know my part nearly by 
heart. It is taken from Act III, 
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scene 2. (She begins in an artificially 

high voice, running the lines together 

and waving her hands as though about 

to fly. When she speaks of ‘eye’ or 

‘ear,’ she touches her own): 

“Dark night, that from the eye his 
function takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension 
makes; 

Wherein it doth impair the seeing 
sense, 

It pays the hearing double recom- 
pense, 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, 
found; 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to 
thy sound. 

But why unkindly didst thou leave 
me so?” 

Henry (Reading from his script for 
LyYsANDER, and reading clearly and 
well) : 
“Why should you stay, whom love 

doth press to go?” 

Liuian (Her voice quite flat): “What 
love could press Lysander from my 
side?” 

Nancy: Oh, no, Lillian! Listen — 
(She rises and in a dramatic, urgent 
voice asks) “What love could press 
Lysander from my side?” That way, 
see? 

Lituian: No, I don’t see. It’s a silly 
sentence, anyway. 

Nancy (In a resigned tone): Well, go 
on, please. 

Liuuian (In a still flatter voice as if she 
were reading one sentence): “You 
speak not as you think. It cannot 
be.” 

Mr. Conover: What cannot be? 

Litu1an: I don’t know. I just learned 
the words. 
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Nancy: I see. Well, Lillian, will you 
wait outside, please, and ask Agnes 
to come in again. (LILLIAN flownces 
out.) 

Mr. Conover: She would make a 
good Thisbe. 

Nancy: Wouldn’t she! Just perfect. 
(AaNEs enters) Well, Agnes, do your 
want to try the part of Helena? 

Aanss: If I can’t be Titania, yes. I'll 
read from Act II, scene I. I’m 
talking to Demetrius. 

Nancy: Just a minute, Agnes, let’s 
ask Basil to come in and read De- 
metrius’ part. (HENry goes to door 
and calls Bastt. BastL is a small 
boy who taiks in a loud voice and 
swaggers as he walks.) 

Nancy: Basil, Agnes is reading 
Helena’s part, Act II, scene I. Do 
you want to read that scene with 
her as Demetrius? 

Basiu: Okay. You mean — “TI love 
thee not?” 

Aanss: Yes, that’s the opening line. 

Bastt (In a loud over-dramatic voice, 
gesturing wildly and shouting at the 


end of his lines): 

“T love thee not, therefore pursue 
me not. 

Where is Lysander and fair 


Hermia?” (He breaks off) That 
ought to be ‘are,’ shouldn’t it, 
Mr. Conover? But the text reads 
“Where is Lysander and fair 
Hermia”’ — oh, well, — (Resumes 
loud tone). 

“The one I'll slay, the other slayeth 
me. 

Thou told’st me they were stol’n 
unto this wood; 

And here am I, and wood within 
this wood, 


Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me 
no more.” 

Aanes (Emotionally, and in a deep 
voice as though intoning) : 

“You draw me, you hard-hearted 
adamant; 

But yet you draw not iron, for my 
heart 

Is true as steel; leave you your power 
to draw, 

And I shall have no power to follow 
you.” 

Basit (Now angrily, making the words 
sound like a child in a tantrum): 
“Do I entice you? do I speak you 

fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you, I do not nor I cannot love 
you?” 

Howarp (Groaning): Stop! I can’t 
stand it! Look, Basil, you are not a 
kid getting ready to pick a fight with 
Helena. Say it this way, sort of 
scathingly and with sarcasm: 

“To I entice you? Do I speak you 
fair? 

Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 

Tell you, I do not nor I cannot love 
you?” 

See? He’s kind of sad about it and 

yet firm. He’s trying to make the 

dope understand — sorry, Mr. Con- 

over — well, anyway, your rendering 

is all wrong. You sounded mad. 

BasiL: Okay, smarty. That’s the last 
time I ever try for any of your old 
plays! (Slams his script down on the 
table.) 

Mr. Conover: Wait a minute, Basil. 
I have an idea. Henry, you might 
ask Lillian to come back. 

Litu1an (Popping in the door): I’m 
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right here, Mr. Conover. 

Mr. Conover: Will you three (Indi- 
cating Littian, AGNES and BasiIL) 
turn to Act V, scene 1. Lillian, 
please read the part of Thisbe; 
Basil, please be Pyramus and Agnes, 
I have another part for you later. 
Please begin, Lillian, where Thisbe 
speaks — “O Wall —” 

LILLIAN (Jn the same voice and manner 
as before): 

“O wall, full often hast thou heard 
my moans, 

For parting my fair Pyramus and 
me! 

My cherry lips have often kisst thy 
stones, 

Thy stones with lime and hair knit 
up in thee.” 

Basit (As Pyramus, in a loud angry 
voice, with gestures) : 

“T see a voice; now will I to the 
chink, 

To spy and I can hear my Thisbe’s 
face. 

Thisbe!”” (Loud call rising high on 
the last syllable, cracking if pos- 
sible.) 

Lituian (As Tuisse, still in the high 
colorless tone) : 

“My love! thou art, my love I 
think.” 

(Everyone laughs or groans). 

Mr. Conover: Fine, now I’d like to 
hear Agnes as Hippolyta. 

Agnes: All right. Who will be Helena, 
Hermia and Demetrius if you are 
taking the others for Thisbe and 
Pyramus? 

Mr. Conover: That’s simple! Nancy 
will be Hermia; Henry, Demetrius; 
Howard, Lysander; and I suggest we 
ask Miss Gregg, the new history in- 
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structor, to take the part of Helena. 
We'll make this a student-faculty 
cast. 

Nancy: That will be wonderful, Mr. 
Conover! And if all the judges are 
going to be in the play, then you 
must join us. What part will you ~ 
choose? Take your pick! 

Mr. Conover: I am torn between 
Egeus, the father of Hermia, and 
Lion! 

Nancy: “Speak, Lion!” 

Mr. Conover (Jn a low growling 
voice, from Act V, scene I): 

“You ladies, you, whose gentle 
hearts do fear, 

The smallest monstrous mouse that 
creeps on floor, 

May now perchance both quake and 
tremble here, 

When lion rough in wildest rage doth 
roar.” 
(He roars loud and long. Everyone 
laughs and claps.) 

Nancy: ‘Well roared, Lion!” Unani- 
mously voted to the Lion’s share, 
Mr. Conover. I move the case, com- 
mittee and judges — all in one and 
one for all — adjourn to the Snack 
Bar to celebrate their appointments. 
We can pick the rest of the cast to- 
morrow. Is the motion seconded? 

Mr. Conover: Seconded! (He roars 
again like a lion, and starts on all 
fours for the door.) 

Bastz (As Pyramus, striking his 
breast in pretended fear of the Lion): 
“OQ, wherefore, Nature, didst thou 
lions frame?” (Lion pretends to 
attack PyRaMUs.) 

Aenes (As Hipponyta, wringing her 
handkerchief in anguish): ‘“Beshrew 
my heart, but I pity the man!” 
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(Waves handkerchief at Pyramus and 
Lion, the laiter is now clawing 
PYRAMUS.) 

Henry (As Demetrius, shooing both 
the Lion and Pyramus off the stage 
and holding Nancy back with a de- 
taining hand): “Stay, on thy peril 
I alone will go.” (Marches firmly 
after Lion.) 

Howarp (As_ LysanprEr, kissing 
Nancy’s hand and strutting bravely 
after Henry): “And run through 
fire. I will for thy sweet sake!’’ 

LILLIAN (As THISBE, picks up the ruler 
from table and cries): “Come, trusty 
sword; Come, blade, my breast im- 
brue;” (Pretends to stab herself, 
leaving the ruler sticking out of her 
blouse, and walking toward door) 
“and, farewell, friends; 

Thus Thisbe ends, 

Adieu, Adieu, Adieu.’ (Last ‘Adiew’ 
said as she reaches door. Stops there 
and leans against door as though 


fainting.) 


Nancy (As Heri, watches LILLIAN, 
evidently waiting impatiently for her 
to leave stage. Stamps her foot): 
“Why, get you gone; who is’t that 
hinders you?” (LILLIAN rouses, pulls 
ruler angrily from her blouse, flings it 
on the stage and runs off. Nancy 
walks to center stage, face audience): 
Friends, I quote good Quince, 
speaking from Act V, scene I: 

“Tf we offend, it is with our good 
will. 

That you should think, we come not 
to offend, — 

But with good will. To show our 
simple skill, 

That is the true beginning of our 
end.” 

This meeting stands adjourned! 

(LION appears just inside door and 

roars. Nancy bows to the audience 

and taking Lion’s hand is ushered 

off stage.) 


THE END 


The Regulars Are Out 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
THe REVEREND Jonas CLARK 
Mrs. CLARK 
Pau REVERE 
SaMUEL ADAMS 
SERGEANT WALKER 
JoHn Hancock 
Mrs. Lyp1a Hancock, John’s aunt 
Dotty Quincy, her ward 
Te: April 19, 1775 
Surrine: The living room in the house 


of the Reverend Jonas Clark at Lez- 
ington. 

At Rise: Mrs. Cuark is seated at left 
end of table. CLARK is pacing nerv- 
ously back and forth near the window. 

Mrs. CxiarK: It’s high time you were 
in bed, Jonas. I heard the clock 
strike midnight hours ago. My eyes 
ache with sleep. 

CuarRK (Pauses near her chair for a 
moment): Then go to bed, woman. 








I stay right here. 

Mrs. CuiarK: But for what? 

Cuark: Our very lives are in danger, I 
tell you. You should not have en- 
couraged Sam Adams and John 
Hancock to stop at this house. If 
they are taken, we go with them, and 
we may all lose our heads. Come 
here to the window. (They go to the 
window and look into the street. He 
points.) See that? 

Mrs. Cuark: See what? The streets 
are empty. I’ve never seen the town 
quieter than it is now. 

Cxiarxk: I mean, do you see Buckman’s 
Tavern? Every window is lighted, 
and if you opened that door you 
could hear laughter and song. 

Mrs. Cuark: What of that? ’Tis the 
same every night. You ought to 
complain to the authorities. 

CxiarkK: It is not the same tonight. 
Perhaps you don’t know who is 
doing the laughing and singing. 

Mrs. CiarK: The usual ne’er-do- 
wells, I suppose. 

CiarK: Would it surprise you to learn 
that Captain Parker is there? 
Mrs. Cuark: Captain Parker? Why, 
what business can he have in that 

tavern at such an hour? 

CuarK: Very serious business. His 
troops are with him: he called out 
the minutemen this afternoon. He 
assigned eight of them to guard this 
house. If you look carefully, you 
will see them walking about our 
yard. 

Mrs. CuarK (Peering through curtain): 
Yes; there go two of them now, 
marching back and forth, in front 
of our door. Why are they guarding 
us? 
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Cuark: They are not guarding us: 
they’re guarding your cousin John 
and his friend, Sam Adams. 

Mrs. Ciark: Guarding them from 
what? 

Cuiark: The British. 

Mrs. CuarK: But there are no British 
here. 

CuarK (Comes to sofa and sits): Not 
now, but there will be. Captain 
Parker has word that General Gage 
has sent several of his officers to 
arrest Adams and Hancock. And if 
they do, you know what will hap- 
pen? You heard your Aunt Lydia at 
supper reciting the rhyme that all 
the redcoats in Boston are singing: 
As for their king, John Hancock 
And Adams, if they’re taken 
Their heads for signs shall hang on 

high 
Upon that hill called “Beacon.” 
Little poetry in that, but a deal of 
truth. And if they’re found here, 
we'll all suffer . . . Where is John’s 
trunk? 

Mrs. Cuark: He had his clerk Lowell 
take it over to the tavern. 

Cuark: Thank heavens for that! 

Mrs. CuarK: Why? What do you 
mean, Jonas? 

CuarK: It was full of papers — evi- 
dence enough to hang him. 

Mrs. Cuark: But surely a few officers 
are nothing to fear. The minute- 
men will take care of them. (Rising) 
Did you hear that? 

CuarK: What? 

Mrs. CuiarK (Going to window): I 
thought I heard a galloping horse. 
It is. He’s stopping at our gate. 

CuarK (Rising): Be careful. It may be 
one of those British officers. 
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(Crosses to window) Stand back a 
bit: he mustn’t see us watching. 
The guards are around him now; the 
sergeant has seized the bridle. 

Mrs. Cuark: The sergeant is letting 
the man free: he’s coming to the 
door. 

CuarK (Walking to door): We must 
keep our wits about us now: we 
must be sure before we open this 
door. (Knocking outside) Who’s 
there? 

REVERE (Outside): A friend. 

Cuark: That’s not enough. We can’t 

. be admitting people at this time of 
night without knowing who they are 
and why they come. What do you 
want? (Enter Hancock from other 
room, putting on coat.) 

Hancock: Let him in, Mr. Clark. I'll 
answer for him. (CLARK unbolis and 
opens door and REVERE enters.) 

REVERE: I’m Paul Revere. (7’o Han- 
cock) I come to warn you. You and 
Mr. Adams must leave at once. 

Hancock: Sit down, Paul. (REVERE 
sits at right of table, Hancock at 
left.) I think there is no use in being 
unduly alarmed. Captain Parker 
and his troops are equal to the 
occasion. A patrol of British officers 
should not be too difficult to man- 
age. 

Revere: It is not merely a patrol of 
British officers, Mr. Hancock. The 
regulars are out — probably over a 
thousand light troops. I saw them 
crossing the Charles about two hours 
ago. They may be here any minute 
now. You better alarm the house. 

Hancock (Goes to door to other room, 
opens it, and calls): Sam! Sam 
Adams! Get up. And rouse Aunt 
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Lydia and Dolly. (Crosses to chair 
and sits) You think there will be a 
battle, Paul? 

Revere: I think it’s inevitable, Mr. 
Hancock. It’s got to come sooner 
or later, and now’s as good a time as 
ever. But, in my opinion, this is 
going to mean more than just a 
battle: it means war. 

Hancock: And where will the battle 
be joined? 

Revere: On Lexington Green, Cap- 
tain Parker thinks. 

Hancock (Jo Mrs. Ciark): Where 
are my sword and gun? (Rises.) 

Mrs. Cuark: John, you can’t! You 
can’t mean that you intend to be- 
come embroiled in this fight. 

Hancock: I intend to offer my services 
to Captain Parker and take my 
place with the minutemen. 

Mrs. CuarK: But, John, think of all 
you mean to these colonies. You 
are too valuable to risk your life in 
such a wild escapade as this. Have 
you forgotten that you are to rep- 
resent Massachusetts at the Second 
Continental Congress in Philadel- 
phia? 

Revere: Mrs. Clark is right, sir. You 
can be of far more service to us 
there than on a battlefield. (Enter 
Aunt Lypia.) 

Lyp1a: What’s all the commotion 
about? 

Hancock: The British are coming, 
Aunt Lydia! 

Lyp1a: What if they are? Do you sup- 
pose I am afraid of them? (Sits on 
sofa.) 

CuiarK: You don’t understand, Lydia. 
They are coming to arrest John and 
Mr. Adams. 








Lyp1a: Arrest them, indeed! I’ll see 
about that. Even if they did take 
them, I’d have them free in no time 
at all. All I have to do is to appeal 
to Lord Percy. He’ll see that they 
are released at once. 

REVERE: I’m afraid it’s not so easy as 
that, Mrs. Hancock. Percy is only 
a colonel, and above him is General 
Gage; and above Gage is the British 
government, and they have been 
putting the pressure on him lately 
about this arrest. (Enter ApAms.) 

Apams: Why, it’s my friend, Revere! 
What brings you here? (Sits behind 
table.) 

REVERE: I’ve come to tell you to move 
on to Philadelphia as fast as you 
can. The British will soon be in 
Lexington, and when they arrive 
they’ll put you under arrest at once. 

Apams: How do you know this? 

REVERE: It is a matter of common 
knowledge in Boston, sir. 

Apams: Have our people been warned? 

REVERE: That was my task, sir — 
mine and Billy Dawes’. A lantern in 
the spire of North Church was the 
signal to Colonel Conant and his 
men that the British were on the 
march. As I walked to my house in 
North Square I found the redcoats 
everywhere, under orders not to let 
anybody pass, but I got through 
somehow. At home I put on my 
riding boots, and then, with Joshua 
Bentley and Thomas Richardson, I 
made my way to where I had my 
boat hidden. They rowed me across 
to Charlestown. There John Larkin 
had a horse waiting for me. I 
mounted and was off to warn the 
countryside. 
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Hancock: I’m afraid it was not so 
easy as you make it sound, Paul. 
REVERE: Well, there were some diffi- 
culties. The road to Cambridge was 
blocked, so I had to take another 


road. I followed the Mystic River | 


and crossed over to Medford by the 
plank bridge. I waked the captain 
of the minutemen in Medford, and 
after that I guess I alarmed every 
house till I got to Lexington. 

Apams: An excellent night’s work, 
Revere. How did the people re- 
spond? 

REVERE: Wonderfully. They rang 
bells and beat drums and shouted, 
“The regulars are out!”’ The women 
and children took their valuables and 
hid in woods and swamps, and the 
men snatched up any weapon they 
could lay their hands on. Some 
jumped on their horses and rode off 
to warn other farms and villages. 
(Rising) Well, I must be riding off, 
myself. 

Hancock: And where are you going 
now, Paul? 

REVERE: To Concord. I beg you, Mr. 
Hancock, to set out for Philadelphia. 

Hancock: I promise to think it over, 
Paul. (Exit REVERE.) 

Lyp1a: You must do more than think 
it over, John: You must act im- 
mediately. Think of Dolly. How 
would you like to be taken prisoner 
before her very eyes by your chief 
rival? 

Hancock: My chief rival? You don’t 
mean — 

Lyp1a: I certainly do. Lord Percy has 
been taking an uncommon interest 
in her lately, and I can’t say that 
she’s not been impressed. 





Li 





Hancock: But Percy is a British 
officer, an enemy of her country. 

Lyp1a: That may be, but love is no 
respecter of differences in national- 
ity. 

Hancock: Do you really think she 
cares for him? I was beginning to 
hope that — 

Lyp1a: It’s hard to make any predic- 
tions about a girl like Dolly. You 
have to admit that Percy is charm- 
ing: you have entertained him often 
enough in your Boston house. 

Hancock (Perturbed): Yes, yes — but 
what makes you think she is inter- 
ested in him? 

Lyp1a: Well, when a girl gets up at 
dawn just to peep through the cur- 
tains to watch a man drilling his 
troops — 

Hancock (Suddenly suspicious): Has 
she seen him lately — very lately? 

Lyp1a: Of course. He called just be- 
fore we left Boston. He stayed an 
hour or more. 

Hancock: Were you with them? 

Lyp1a: Only for a moment. 

Hancock: Who proposed that you 
and she come to Lexington? 

Lyp1a: She did. 

Hancock: I see! And did she know 
that Sam Adams and I were at this 
house? |; 

Lyp1a: Yes, I had told her so. And 
now, John, I’m going to reveal a 
charming little secret. Dolly made 
me promise not to tell, but I can’t 
keep it to myself: Dolly insisted on 
coming here because she said she 
had to see you before you went to 
Philadelphia. What do you think 
of that? 

Hancock (Angrily): I’ll tell you what 


I think: Sam Adams and I have 
fallen into a trap. We have a little 
traitress in our midst, a spy, a — 

Lyp1a: Now, John, how can you say 
such things? Have you forgotten 
that you were practically engaged 
to her last year? How proud her 
father was! What beautiful wall- 
paper he imported from Paris for the 
parlor! All covered with Venuses 
and the most adorable little Cupids. 
I never understood why you broke 
that engagement. 

Hancock: I didn’t break it. She did. 
And now I understand why. She 
wanted to be free to plot with this 
Percy the betrayal of her country. 

Lyp1a (Indignanily): John! You shall 
not say such things to me. You for- 
get that she’s my ward. She may 
be frivolous and coquettish — but 
she’s no traitress. 

Hancock: Where is she now? Why 
isn’t she down here with the rest of 
us? Sam called her when he called 
you. She’s probably up at one of 
the windows sending signals to the 
redcoats. 

Lyp1a: You don’t understand women, 
John. She couldn’t just throw her 
clothes on as we did: she had to 
dress carefully when she knew she 
would see the man she loves. 

Hancock (Scornfully): The man she 
loves! 

Lyp1a (Rising): I'll call her. 

Hancock: Wait! Perhaps she does 
expect to see the man she loves. I’ll 
wager that Percy planned to be in 
Lexington this morning. What a 
feather in her cap if she could turn 
over to him two members of the 
Continental Congress. I’ll find out. 








(Goes to door and calls) Sergeant 
Walker! 

Lyp1a (Sitting) : John has lost his mind. 
The idea of suspecting that poor 
girl! Well, the green-eyed monster 
is at work, I guess. (Enter WALKER.) 

Watxer: Did you want to see me, Mr. 
Hancock? 

Hancock: Yes. Go to Captain Parker 
and find out whether he has any 
information about the movements of 


Lord Percy. 
Watxer: Certainly, sir. I'll go im- 
mediately. (Exits. Enter Do.ty. 


Apams and CuarK rise. Hancock 
stands at door, looking fixedly at 
Dotty.) 

Dotty: Such an hour to wake a girl 
up! I had hardly any beauty sleep. 
And I did want so to look charming 
for a certain gentleman. (Glances 
coyly at Hancock) Why, John is 
staring at me as if he saw a ghost. 
(Goes to Hancock and lays a hand 
on his sleeve, turning her head to one 
side and looking coquettishly up into 
his face) I know you're disappointed, 
John; I know I look a fright. 

Lypia (Rising. To Apams, CLARK, and 
Mrs. CiarK): Come: let us go out 
into the kitchen and make a cup of 
tea. We'll leave these love-birds 
alone. 

Dotty: Love-birds! Why, Aunt Lydia! 
I can feel myself blushing, and poor 
John looks positively embarrassed. 
(All except Hancock and Dotuy go 
out.) 

Hancock (Leading Douuy to chair at 
right of table): Please be seated. 
(Dotty sits. He seats himself at far 
end of sofa.) I want to have a little 
talk with you. 
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Dotty (Demurely): I believe I can 
guess what it is, John. 

Hancock: You couldn’t possibly guess, 

Douty: Well, you needn’t be so serious 
about it, John. You look as solemn 
as an owl. (Rising) I’m not going to 
sit on this old chair. (Crosses to 
sofa) I want to be here, by your side, 
(Sits close to him) Where I can keep 
my eye on you. 

Hancock: Keep your eye on me? 

Dotty: I shall not let you out of my 
sight all day. 

Hancock: And I shan’t let you out of 
mine. 

Dotuy: Oh, John, you say the sweet- 
est things! What made you think 
of saying that? . . . I do love the 
way your hair falls over your fore- 
head. You look so distinguished, so 
handsome. No wonder they call you 
the most eligible bachelor in New 
England. I do hope you won’t fall 
prey to some designing girl. I really 
ought to stay near you to protect 
you. 

Hancock: It’s you I need protection 
from. 

Dotiy (Snuggling up to him): John, 
how can you say that? I’m as harm- 
less as a kitten. Why, only yester- 
day Lord Percy was telling me that 
ae 

Hancock (Coldly): I dare say Lord 
Percy has-told you a great deal. 

Dotty: He has, John. He’s so well- 
informed, so affable, so charming 
that I’ve learned much from him. 

Hancock: I suspect he has learned 
much from you. 

Dotty: He says that he has and he is 
very grateful. But you must re 
member, John, that he is a great 
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gentleman and feels it his duty to be 
gallant, no doubt. I wish you could 
hear the compliments he pays me. 
I can’t understand what he can see 
in a foolish little creature like me. 

Hancock: You’re a dangerous woman, 
Dolly, but my eyes are open now: 
your wiles cannot deceive me. If 
Lord Percy comes, I shall not be 
here to receive him. 

Dotty: Lord Percy? Is he coming 
here? Is that what all the excite- 
ment was about? Well, it’s pretty 
hard to be roused in the middle of 
the night, but I suppose it’s worth 
it. Do you know that he’s coming? 

Hancock (Looking at her sternly): 
Don’t you? 

Dotty: Of course not. He didn’t say 
a word to me about it yesterday. 
Why should he come way out here? 

Hancock: To arrest me. 

Doty: How utterly silly! 

Hancock: Silly or not, I shall not be 
here when he comes. The minute- 
men can hold his redcoats off until I 
escape. 

Dotty: Escape? Why, John, you don’t 
mean that you would leave me here 
if you thought there was any 
danger? 

Hancock (Sarcastically): You'll be 
safe enough — with this great, gal- 
lant gentleman, as you are pleased 
to call him. 

Dotty: So that’s it! (Clapping her 
hands) You’re jealous. How per- 
fectly delightful! Men are so ador- 
able when they’re jealous. I haven’t 
had so much fun since the Christmas 
ball. 

Hancock: Well, maybe your fun will 


be short-lived. Percy may get a - 
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warmer reception than he antici- 
pates. We are stronger than you 
think. You can’t depend on his arms 
to protect you. 

Doty: Depend on his arms? 

Hancock: He may be counting on 
superior equipment, on better guns 
and cannon. 

Dotty: Oh, that kind of arms! You 
know, John, for a moment I thought 
you were trying to be naughty, and 
I was just about to say that there 
were only one man’s arms that I de- 
pended upon. (Lays her head on his 
shoulder.) Where are they now? 
(Knocking at door) Why do inter- 
ruptions always come at life’s most 
interesting moments? (Hancock 
goes to door, opens it, and WALKER 
enters.) 

WatxkeER: I’m reporting from Captain 
Parker, sir. He has asked me to tell 
you that Lord Percy and his men are 
on the outskirts of Lexington. 

Hancock: Thank you, sergeant. (Ezit 
Waker. Hancock turns to DOLLY.) 
As I thought! What do you say to 
that? 

Dotty: I say it’s positively wonderful. 
What girl in all the world has the 
opportunity to be entertained by 
two such attractive gentlemen at 
the same time? When will he get 
here? 

Hancock: What time do you expect 
him? 

Doty (Rising): What time do I ex- 
pect him? I don’t know what you 
mean. 

Hancock: Oh, yes, you do. Why did 
you come here last night? 

Dotty: You won’t believe me, but I 
came to see you. When — when I 








thought I didn’t care and broke our 
engagement, you told me if I ever 
changed my mind I was to let you 
know. Well, I have changed my 
mind, John. 

Hancock: It’s too late. It’s the heart 
that counts. 

Dotty: That hasn’t changed, John. 
It’s been yours from the first, only 
I didn’t really know till now. After 
all, I’m only a girl, young and 
foolish. 

Hancock (Angrily): But old enough to 
recognize how desperate our cause 
is, and wise enough to cast your lot 
on the side of a powerful force. 

Dotiy: Don’t let’s quarrel, John. 
What a man you are when you’re 
angry! I never knew you had such 
fire. I believe you just try to lose 
your temper because you know how 
irresistible you are when your eyes 
flash and the color rises in your 
cheeks. You make me think of those 
dear, handsome little Cupids on 
Father’s wallpaper. (Knocking at 
door) There it is again! I never 
knew such a house for knocking. 
(Hancock opens door and REVERE 
enters.) 

Hancock: Revere! Back so soon from 
Concord? 

REvERE: I never got to Concord, Mr. 
Hancock, but I believe Billy Dawes 
will get through. Four British offi- 
cers took me prisoner, and then they 
set me free. The fighting has al- 
ready begun. As I crossed the Green 
I heard Captain Parker tell his men, 
“Don’t fire unless fired on, but if 
they mean to have a war let it begin 
here.” But somebody did fire — 
maybe one of their men, maybe one 
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of ours. I don’t know, but I do 
know that eight of our troops are 
dead and about a dozen wounded. 
The British are swarming into town. 

Hancock: Have you any word of Lord 
Percy? 

REVERE: He has made his headquar- 
ters at Monroe Tavern — only a 
stone’s throw from here . . . There 
is not a moment to lose, Mr. Han- 
cock. If you want to get to Phila- 
delphia and the Continental 
Congress, you must leave at once. 
Shall I tell John Lowell to have your 
carriage ready? 

Hancock: If you please, Paul. 

Revere: And your trunk? Where is 
that? 

Hancock: It is over at Buckman’s 
Tavern. 

REVERE: Lowell and I will take care of 
it. It must not fall into British 
hands. We’ll have the carriage at the 
door in a few minutes. Meanwhile, 
you will warn Mr. Adams. (Ezits.) 

Hancock (Goes to door and calls): 
Sam! We must be off. (Turns to 
Dotty) I hope you are satisfied now. 
Your countrymen have shed their 
blood; your friend and admirer will 
be here soon; and Sam Adams and | 
will be fleeing southward, like fugi- 
tives from justice. 

Dotty (Crossing to him and seizing his 
arm in both hands): John, listen to 
me! Don’t go. Stay here with me. 
I believe you will be safer under this 
roof, and I’d feel so much more se- 
cure if you were by my side. Wait 
just an hour, a half-hour: the sun 
will be up then and you can under- 
take a journey with far more assur- 
ance. 
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Hancock (Bitterly): With the assur- 
ance of being Percy’s prisoner. 

Doty (Drawing back in consternation) : 
What do you mean? 

Hancock: I mean I’ll not give you the 
satisfaction of turning me over to the 
British. 

Doty: John! I can’t believe — 

Hancock: I can see through your 
wiles. They blinded me once, but 
now I recognize you for what you 
are. You would jeopardize my 
future, my very life, in order to 
curry favor with a British earl whose 
only interest in anybody is to further 
-his military ambition. 

Doty: It’s not true, John, and you 
ought to be ashamed even to think 
these horrible things of me. 

Hancock: You ought to be ashamed to 
deserve them. 

Dotty: I don’t deserve them, and in 
your saner moments you will realize 
it. I am so innocent of everything 
you think that it was impossible for 
me to interpret the hints, the in- 
sinuations, the innuendoes that you 
have been guilty of since I entered 
this room a few minutes ago. My 
eyes are open now, and I realize you 
look upon me not only as a shallow, 
irresponsible girl but as a treacher- 
ous woman who would betray her 
country. (She sinks down upon the 
sofa and buries her face in her hands. 
Hancock stands irresolute, looking 
down upon her, then, with a sigh, 
turns away. Lypta enters, followed 
by Apas, CLARK, and Mrs. CuarK.) 

Apas: I am ready, John. 

Hancock: We'll take the road to 
Burlington. Lowell and Revere will 
look after the trunk. They are 
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putting it on the chaise now. 
(Takes hat from peg.) 

Apams (Taking hat from peg): I thank 
you, Mr. and Mrs. Clark, for your 
hospitality. 

Mrs. Cuark: It’s a privilege to serve 
you, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Cuark: I pray that you will reach 
Philadelphia in safety. 

Dotty (Rising): Goodbye, John. We 
shall meet again. 

Hancock: If God wills it so. Goodbye. 

Dotty: Take care of him and yourself, 
Mr. Adams. 

Apams: I shall do my best. 
group) I bid you all farewell. 
and Hancock go out.) 

Lyp1a (Sinking down on sofa): What 
are we to do? It will be impossible 
to get back to Boston. 

Dotty: We don’t have to go to Boston. 
(Walks to door) Have you heard that 
Lord Percy is at Monroe’s Tavern. 

Lyp1a: He is? Then we are safe. We 
can put ourselves under his protec- 
tion. 

Dotty: Stay here until I bring the 
chaise to the door. I can harness 
the horse myself. 

Lyp1a: Wouldn’t it be better to send 
somebody to him? I’m not sure we 
can get by the minutemen. 

Dotty: You don’t understand. I’m 
not going in that direction. I’m 
following John Hancock to Phila- 
delphia. I can prove my love for him. 
He will believe me if I turn my back 
on Lord Percy. I have always 
wanted to see Philadelphia. Besides, 
Aaron Burr will be there, and I hear 
he is a fascinating man. 

Lyp1a (Throwing up her hands): What 
a girl! THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Easter Laly 


by Walter King 


Characters 

StraTE.y, the head waiter 

Mr. Nis, master of the house 

LitrLE Miss Nips, the master’s 
pampered daughter. 

THe Map 

THE HanpyBoy 

Serine: The kitchen of the Nibs’ home. 

At Rise: THe Hanpysoy is busy 
cleaning shoes. 

StaTevy (Enters with piate of buns and 
puts them on the right-hand side of 
tabve very sedatety): Easter buns! 

Boy (Povishing shoes vigorousty in a 
corner): Why do we have buns at 
Easter time, Stately? 

StaTeLy: Custom, my dear, custom. 
Even before the age of Christianity 
special cakes were eaten in honor of 
the goddess of spring. So we still 
have buns at Easter time.(Ezits with 
nose in air). 

Boy (To himseif): Buns, eh? Yes, for 
the master and Stately. But not for 
a handyboy like me. 

SraTevy (Enters with dish fuu of eggs): 
Easter eggs! (Puts them carefully on 
left-hand side of the table with both 
hands.) 

Boy (Still polishing): Why do we al- 
ways have eggs at Easter time, 
Stately? 


(Looks over the top of his huge spec- 
tacles) An egg means life; new life. 
So it is with Easter. New life for the 
flowers. New life for us. New life 
... ah... even for handyboys. 
(Exits.) 

Boy (To himself): New life, eh? I wish 
the master were around to hear that. 
(Rubs away at his shoes, stopping 
occasionally to look them over.) 

SraTety (Enters carrying an Easter 
lily in a vase): An Easter lily! 
(Places it in the center of the table and 
surveys it with serious face.) 

Boy: Why do we always have lilies for 
Easter, Stately? 

StaTeLy: Custom, my dear, custom. 
Lilies re-open in the spring. And 
Easter is the time of re-awakening 

. ah... even for handyboys. 

Boy: But why just one lily, Stately? 

StaTEty: It is the master’s wish. It is 
to remind him of his dear wife who 
passed away one bright Easter 
morning. The lily is a great re 
storer of love. Remember that. It 
might come in handy... ah... 
even for a handyboy. (Exits. Maw 
enters bare-footed from opposite side 
of stage, and stands watching STATELY 
who goes off with slow, measured 
strides.) 


Starety: Custom, my dear, custom. Marp (Sighing): How I wish I were in 
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his shoes. How nice it must be to 
be grand and stately. Like Little 
Miss Pudding Face upstairs who can 
sleep as long as she wants because 
she is the master’s girl. 

Boy: Would you like to be in her shoes? 
Here. (Offers her Lirrte Miss N1p’s 
shoes.) 

Map: Oh. For me? 

Boy: No, for your feet, silly. 

Marin: But they belong to Little Miss 
Pudding Face. (Sits on chair.) 

Boy: Not today. They belong to you. 
Yesterday, I heard Mr. Nibs come 
limping downstairs saying, “Oh, my 
corns! I’d rather wear the gardener’s 
rubbers than these tight shoes.’ 
And Little Miss Pudding Face, look- 
ing at her shoes, said “Oh, what a 
fit! I’d trade them for the kitchen 
maid’s anytime.’”’ And now you are 
wishing you were in her shoes. Well, 
I’ve mixed them all up just for 
today . . . we'll see. 

Main (Who has the new shoes on and is 
admiring them): Don’t they look 
grand? But I say, won’t you get in 
trouble for this? 

Boy: Why? Didn’t we all want to be 
in somebody else’s shoes? Well, now 
we are. (During this speech he gets 
into the master’s slippers) How’s 
that? 

Marp: But I say, if Mr. Nibs gets 
angry, you might lose your job. 

Boy: If Mr. Nibs can’t take a joke, 
then I shall have to play dumb. 

Marp: Bravo! So shall I! 


Boy (Bowing politely): May I show 


you into the garden, Little Miss 
Pom-Pom feet? 

Main: Indeed, we must try out our 
new shoes. (Arm in arm, they hobble 


around the stage, the Main limping 
slightiy as though the shoes are a bit 
too small, the Boy with his head in 
the air like StaTey, but sliding his 
feet along the floor in a ridiculous 
fashion to keep the shoes on and carry- 
ing his blacking brush and cloth in 
his free hand.) 


Mr. Niss (Entering, suddenly, in a 
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pair of long rubber boots): Really! 
And what is the meaning of all this? 
An Easter mistake, boy, or some 
more of your nonsense? (Sees 
Marp’s slippers) Astounding aston- 
ishments, if you haven’t got Little 
Miss Nib’s own slippers on. Where 
is Stately? What is he doing to 
allow all this? (Calls frantically) 
Stately! Oh, Stately! (Miss Nis 
comes running in.) 


Miss Nips: Oh Daddy, some one left 


me the wrong shoes. Look! (Points 
down at her feet.) 


Mr. Niss: Nothing! Nothing at all 


my dear! Look here! (Points to his 
own) This is an outrage. (Paces 
about in anger) Why doesn’t Stately 
arrive? (Calls again) Stately! 
Stately! 


SratTety (Entering): Coming! Coming! 
Mr. Nias: Stately, look here. A fright- 


ful mix-up in the shoes. Now who is 
to blame, Stately, who is to blame? 


SrateLy (Looks suspiciously at Boy): 


Perhaps it is the handyboy’s handi- 
work. (Boy and Matp look at each 
other.) 


Mr. Nis: Speak out! Who did it? 


(Boy dabs his mouth with blacking 
brush, leaving big daubs.) 


StateLy: What’s the matter, boy? 


Can’t you talk? (Boy shakes his 
head, points to mouth.) 








Statety (Zo Marp): What’s the 
matter with him? Do you know? 
(Gm shakes her head.) 

Mr. Niss (Angrily): Answer him. 
Don’t you know? (Girt points to 
own mouth, then to Boy.) 

Statety (Looking at Mr. Nis, 
cerned): Unbelievable. The 
could speak a few minutes ago. 

Miss Nips: Perhaps they can’t 
any more, Daddy. 

Mr. Nips: Can’t talk? What? Gone 
dumb? Nonsense! I'll open their 
mouths. I'll get to the bottom of 
this. Here, Stately, call a doctor. 
Tell him to bring his... ah... 
what do you call it? 

StaTety: His mouth opening machine? 

Mr. Nis: Exactly! 

Marp (Screams): Oh-h-h! No. I can 
talk. I’m sure I can. 

Boy (Blows out his cheeks, and rubs his 
forehead with polishing cloth leaving 
still more black smears across his 
face): Aw, softie! 

SrateLy: And you’re not so dumb 
after all, are you? 

Boy: Not so bad. (Sees Man is crying 
80 goes over trailing his feet along and 
tries to soothe her. As he wipes the 
tears away with the cloth he leaves 
big black streaks across her face) Aw, 
listen, I didn’t mean anything, 
really I didn’t. 

Mr. Niss (Jo Boy): So it was your 
fault, I see. We might have known. 
You’re always at fault. You'll have 
to be punished. 

Boy (Explaining): Please, sir, it’s like 
this. Yesterday, when I was clean- 
ing the shoes, the thought came to 
me that not one of us appreciated 

our position in life. You see, we are 
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constantly wishing we are in some- 
one else’s shoes. So, I thought it a 
good idea to let us test for ourselves 
the. ..ah...oh... (Rubs his 
forehead again with the shoe dauber, 
and looks at StaTELY for the cue.) 

StateLy: The discomfort of stepping 
into other people’s shoes? 

Boy: Yes, that’s it, Stately. 

Mr. Nips: Rubbish! The boy must 
be punished, Stately. We must find 
a new handyboy at once. 

Boy: Aw, but sir, I only did what 
everybody wanted. (STaTELy takes 
the lone lily from the vase on the table 
and passes it secretly to the Boy.) 

Mr. Niss (Angrily): Don’t argue. 
Don’t answer back. Pack up. 
Leave the mansion. Leave at once. 
Shoo! 

Boy: All right, sir. If you insist. But, 
here. . . (Hands Nips the lily which 
he held behind his back) A happy 
Easter, sir. A very happy Easter. 
A happy Easter to all of you. 
(Walks out of his big shoes, leaving 
them in the center of the stage, and 
starts off.) 

Mr. Nips (Softening immediately): 
The Easter lily! (Reproachfully to 
StaTELy) Stately, why didn’t you 
remind me? (7'’o Boy) One moment, 
boy. This brings me to my senses. 
(Boy returns to center of stage.) 
After all, Easter is a time of great 
awakening. And your idea was not 
so bad, was it? All things considered, 
it might possibly be a solution to 
os Mews Se... eae 
STATELY for cue.) 

SraTE Ly: The discontent among many 

people who have no cause to be un- 

happy at all. 
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Mr. Nrss: Exactly! 








Exactly! How 
Easter brings us to our senses! 
Come, let’s get into our own shoes, 
and in future we’ll all be more satis- 
fied with things as they are. (He 
hands Statety the lily, saying) 
Stately, the lily! (STaTELy puts this 
carefully into the vase on the table 
while the others kick off their footwear 
and get back into their own shoes.) 
Aha! What shoes! (Shakes his head 
and exits.) 


Miss Niss (Following him out): Oh, 


daddy, these feel so nice and light 
after wearing the maid’s heavy 





slippers. 


Marp (Going out, right, looking at her 


feet): What a dream! I’m sure I’d 
be crippled in no time if I had to do 
kitchen work in those silly old 
pom-poms. 


Boy (Follows her out, grinning): At 


least I can keep these on. (To 
StaTeLy) Happy Easter, Stately 
. . . you saved me from losing my 
job as handyboy. 


StaTeLy (Seriously): It was the lily, 


my dear boy. (Exit StaTe.y.) 


THE END 


Who's Who 


by Anna Lenington Heath 


Characters 
KatTEe Connor 
NELL CoNNOR 
Pra Connor 
Brit Connor 
ELLEN CoNNOR 
STEVE BENNET 
Perry GoRDON 


Serrine: Living room of Connor home. 
Ar Rise: There is a work table at 


center front with two straight chairs 
turned legs up on it. Third straight 
chair at right of table. Bru, NELL 
and Pre are around the table, polish- 
ing the chair legs with sandpaper. 
Kate is polishing seat of third chair. 
All through action of play Pua 
munches from bag of popcorn that 
she keeps handy. NeEtu is watching 
door at right more than her work. 


Brit (Wearily): Gosh, Aunt Kate, I 


wish you’d sell these old things and 
buy some metal chairs we could just 
paint when they got faded. 


Kate: Old things are best, William. 


Your great-great grandmother, Al- 
mira Ann Connor, brought these 
chairs across the plains in a covered 
wagon and kept them satin smooth 
all the way. We can do no less now 
that they are ours. (Runs hand over 
Biiu’s work) Still rough there. 


Brut: Aw, what’s the difference on 


the backs of the legs. Nobody’ll ever 
see it. 


Kate: Whatever is worth doing at all 


is worth doing well. Put some gump- 
tion into it and get that roughness 
off. 


Bru (Grumpily): How can I get the 











roughness out of all these little 
grooves and hollows with a flat piece 
of paper? 

Karte: Little by little, the way the cat 
ate the grindstone. 

Pre (Through a mouthful of corn): You 
asked for that one, Bill. 

Bru: For Pete’s sake, Aunt Kate, 
can’t these girls do a little more 
work? Nell’s looking for the post- 
man all the time, and Peg eats with 
one hand and sandpapers with the 
other. 

Kate: And each is getting about as 
much done as you are. He who finds 
fault with others — (Phone rings. 
Kate answers it. Others stop work to 
listen.) Yes, this is Kate Connor. 
Yes, I remember you. How do you 
do? (Long pause.) Yes. We are 
doing over some old furniture but 
you may come. Very well. We'll 
expect you. Good-bye. (Replaces 
phone and returns to work.) You 
could have heard just as well if you 
had kept on with your work. (NELL 
and Bix return to work sheepishly. 
Pre gulps corn and asks) 

Pea: Who was it, Aunt Kate? A boy- 
friend? 

Kate: Impudence ill becometh youth, 
or any one else, for that matter. 
That was your distant cousin, Ellen 
Connor. Your grandfather Connor’s 
brother’s granddaughter. 

NELL: Who lives up near Cold Lake? 

Karte: She lives up at Cold Lake, but 
at the present moment she is in a 
taxi coming here from the station. 

Briiu: Not such a very distant cousin, 
then. We never saw her before. 
What is she coming here for? 

Karte: Puns are a very low order of 


wit, William, and with just a mini- 
mum of concentration you can work 
and ask questions at the same time. 
Try it. 

Bitt (Working briskly but with little 


aim): What’s she coming here for? . 


Kate: She was rather incoherent, but 
I gathered there had been a lover's 
quarrel and that life was futile and 
she was coming here to forget it all. 

Pra: Forget it all! Phooie! She’ll just 
bring it with her and get in our hair. 

NeELL: What did they quarrel about? 

Kate: The young man went on some 
rowdy fishing trip that Ellen dis- 
approved of, and while away raised 
a moustache that he refuses to 
shave off. 

Britt (Tossing up his sandpaper in 
disgust): Of all the dumb stuff! 
What can we do to cope with a prob- 
lem like that? 

Karte: Good hard work is the best cure 
I know for vapors and melancholy. 
There are twelve legs on these chairs, 
all covered with ruts and ridges. 

NELL, Brut and Pre (Nodding wisely 
at each other): Oh. 

Kate: Quite. And if the work is hard 
enough it may make the moustache 
look better. 

NE LL, Brit and Pre (Nodding again): 
Could be. (Postman’s whistle off 
right. NELL runs out and returns 
with letter which she reads as others 
work.) 

Nei (Jn consternation): Awk! (PEG 
and Bru regard her with surprise, 
Kate with mild interest.) Oh, Aunt 
Kate, he’s coming here. Today. 
Right off. I won’t see him. 

Kate: Who is coming? Today? Right 
off? 
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Neu: Steve Bennet. And I will not 
see him. I will not. 

Bit: What is this Steve, a caveman 
or something? 

Kate: Where did you meet him? 

Next: I didn’t meet him. I don’t 
know him. I never saw him. I just 
won’t — 

Kate: And he writes that he is coming 
to call? 

Nett (Ready to cry): Oh, yes. See, 
here is what he says. (Hands Kate 
the letter which she reads aloud.) 

Kate (Reading): “Dear Miss Connor, 
I’m coming through your town Tues- 
day, about three, and will stop and 
see if you are as nice as you sound. 
Yours, Steve Bennet.” 

Bitz: How does he know how you 
sound? 

Nett (Walking about in distraction): 
Oh, I suppose you'll all have to 
know. Last summer when I was 
packing apples I put my name and 
address in a box. This Steve bought 
the apples and wrote to me. I 
answered him. We both wrote 
several times. Now he’s coming and 
I don’t know him. I don’t want to 
know him. I don’t even want to see 
him. I’m going away right now. He 
may get here any minute. 

Karr (Tossing Steve's letter on tele- 
phone stand) : Don’t get into a dither. 
You can see him coming in time to 
leave by the back way before he 
gets to the door. If you work fast 
maybe you could finish that chair 
leg before he arrives. 

Nett: He might come by helicopter. 
Drop right down by the door. I’m 
going now and hide in the berry 
bushes till he’s gone. Give Cousin 
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Ellen my sandpaper and have her 
finish my chair leg. Tap the gong 
three times, Bill, when the coast is 
clear. 

Bru (As NELL runs out at left): O.K., 
*fraidy cat. Three bells and all’s 
clear. 

Pra (With ecstatic sigh): My, that 
would be wonderful! 

Brit (Wholly at a loss): What would 
be wonderful? 

Psa: To have him come in a helicopter. 
He might even give us all a ride. 

Kate: Idle dreaming is of the house 
of folly and waste, Peg. (Points) 
There’s a place still rough. 

Bru (As steps are heard off right): Oh, 
oh! Here comes the big apple 
buyer. Nell sure ducked out just in 
time. (Knock at door and Kats 
admits Ex.teN.) My mistake. It’s 
the lovelorn cousin. 

ELLEN: Cousin Kate Connor? 

Kate: Yes. And you are Ellen. Come 
in. (ELLEN enters. She is in street 
dress and has small bag. Kats takes 
her hat and bag and sets them on 
chair and indicates the others) These 
are your cousins, Peg and Bill, 
Ellen. (They exchange greetings. 
ELLEN sits on couch.) 

Ewen (70 Kate): I suppose you think 
I am pretty silly but I want to tell 
you —.. 

Kate (Interrupting): You told all that 
was needed over the phone. You 
have come to forget an unpleasant 
experience. Brisk work will help you 
to do just that. (Hands Eien 
NELL’s piece of sandpaper and indi- 
cates where she is to work. Britu and 
Pre watch with keen interest.) Scrub 
that leg to mirror brilliance and see 











how much better you feel. (ELLEN 

remains seated, looking sulky.) Thy 
fate is the common fate of all, Ellen. . 
It won’t help you at all to sit peev- 
ishly on your own little handful of 
thorns. Your great-great grand- 
mother, Almira Ann Connor, 
brought these chairs across the 
plains in a covered wagon, defending 
them from Indians and _ buffalo. 
Come, snap out of it. (ELLEN rises 
and works listlessly.) 

Brut (To ELLEN): An Indian offered to 
trade Almira Ann a spatted pony 
for the chairs, and I wish she’d 
traded. The pony’d be long gone by 
now and wouldn’t have to be cur- 
ried. My paper’s worn smooth, 
Aunt Kate. May I have a new 
piece? 

Kate: There are no more unused 
pieces. I’ll have to go to the store 
for a fresh supply. Use mine while 
I am gone. (Hands sandpaper to 
Brix, exits at left, re-enters at once 
with purse and hat and goes out at 
right, leaving door open saying) I will 
not be long. (Pra snatches magazine 
from stand and with bag of popcorn, 
disappears behind couch to sit on low 
seat and read.) 

ELLEN (70 Bru): You and Peg have 
an older sister, haven’t you? 

Brut: Yes. Nell. She’s hiding out in 
the berry bushes now. She scares 
easy. I’m going to ring the gong 
three times when the coast’s clear. 

ELLEN: Do you mean she was afraid 
of me?' 

Pea (From behind sofa): Oh, no. Of 
some apple buyer named Steve, 
who’s maybe got a helicopter. (Com- 
pletely baffled, ELLEN gives up.) 
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Biti: I got to get a drink and regt 
my arm awhile. (Bri drifts out at 
left. ELLEN works more and more 
slowly, stops and stands deep in her 
own unhappy thoughts. STEVE ap- 
pears in door at right and watches 
her a moment.) 

ELLEN (Looking up and seeing Steve): 
How do you do? 

Steve: Are you Miss Ellen Connor? 

Een: Yes, I am Ellen Connor. 

Steve (Advancing with a smile): I am 
Steve Bennet. Glad to see me? 

ELuLEN (Blankly): Steve Bennet? Are 
you someone I should know? 

Steve: I'll say I am. I have all the 
notes you wrote me right here in my 
pocket. 

ELLEN: Notes? Notes in your pocket? 
I know nothing about any — 

Steve (A bit nettled): You are Ellen 
Connor, aren’t you? 

ELEN: Of course I am. I told you that 
before. 

Steve: Then come and sit on the 
couch and let’s talk this over calmly 
and see if we can’t get things 
straight. (Leads ELLEN to couch. Is 
startled to find Pra behind it) What 
are you doing there? 

Pee: I live here. 

Steve: Here? In this corner pen? 
Don’t they ever let you out? 

Pra (Kneeling on seat and peering over 
back of couch): Who is this busy- 
body, Ellen? The district attorney? 

ELLEN: I never saw him before. He 
says his name is Steve Bennet. 

Pre: I never saw him before, either 
and I don’t know—Oh, Steve 
Bennet! Say, did you come in 4 
helicopter? 

Steve (Really rocked back): Helieop- 
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ter! Helicopter! Where’d I get a 
stripped down jeep, let alone a heli- 
copter. Are you trying — (Three 
loud strokes of gong off stage) What’s 
that? (Pre drops down out of sight.) 

Exten: That’s a signal to call my 
cousin. She is hiding in the berry 
bushes. 

§reve (Regarding ELLEN in some dis- 
quiet): Yours is a strange family, 
madam. Why is the said cousin 
hiding in the berry bushes? There 
must be more comfortable places to 
hide. : 

EttEN: I really don’t know. Bill 
didn’t tell me. You see, I’ve never 
seen her. (Britu enters at right, 
grimly followed by Kate.) 

But (Jn protest): You shouldn’t have 
rung that gong, Aunt Kate. We 
don’t even know if the guy’s come 
yet. Nell’ll sure be burned up if — 

Kate: Leave Nell to me, William. 
You have been guilty of a dereliction 
of duty deserving of severe punish- 
ment. Not a stroke of work done — 
(Sees StEVE and ELLEN on couch) Oh, 
your young man, Ellen? 

ELLEN (Explosively): No!  This-er- 
person is a total stranger. He just 
walked in and asked questions. 

Kare: Questioning leadeth to confu- 
sion and entanglements. 

Steve: Is she telling me? 

Kare: But now that he is here, he can 
help and maybe we'll get this job 
done before winter sets in. (Takes 
sheets of sandpaper from her purse 
and gives one to Bru and offers one 
to Steve who does not take it.) Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time and 
slow obedience is of the house of 
mutiny. Great-great grandmother, 
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Almira Ann Connor, brought these 
chairs across the plains in a covered 
wagon. 

Pra (From behind sofa): An Indian 
offered to trade her a spotted pony 
for ’em, but she said “No soap.” 

Steve (To Karte): They are very 
nice chairs and I’m glad Grandma 
kept them, but I’ve got some more 
questions to ask. (Turns to Bru) 
You look as if you had all your but- 
tons, Buddy. What goes on here? 
Am I being given a run-around? 

Bru: Oh, no. We are always like this. 
(Steve turns pleadingly to ELLEN 
and takes her hands as Neu bursts 
in at right. Her face is soiled and 
scratched, one stocking down and her 
dress torn. NEL stares at Sreve and 
ELLEN @ moment.) 

NE LL: So you shaved it off. 

Steve: Heaven help us! Another one! 

NE L: Surrendered and shaved it off. 

Sreve (Yelling): Shaved what off? 

Neu: Your moustache that Ellen 
objected to. 

Steve: Moustache! That Ellen ob- 
jected to. How in the cockeyed 
world could she object to, or I 
shave off, a moustache I never had? 

Psa (From behind sofa): Busy little 
questioner, isn’t he? 

Eien: This isn’t the man I had the 
disagreement with, Nell. This is 
Steve Bennet. 

NELL (After goggling at STEVE a mo- 
ment): Steve Bennet!  (Shrieks, 
rushes to door at right, jerks it open 
and reels back as Perry steps in.) 

Perry: I beg your pardon. (Notices 
NELL’s battered appearance) Great 
Scott, girl, what happened to you? 
(Before Nett can reply, ELLEN 








rushes to Perry and clings to him.) 
ExuEen: Oh, Perry, Perry! I am so 


glad you have come. Take me away - 


from this awful place before I go all 
queer, too. 

StEvE (Ironically): Has she been writ- 
ing letters to you, too? 

Perry (Belligerently): Just what do 
you mean by that word “too?” 

Steve: She writes me a cozy little 
packet of letters that I have in my 
pocket, but when I come around to 
see her, she gets a spell of amnesia 
and can’t remember a thing about 
me (Points to letter on stand) and 
the last one I wrote is lying wide 
open right there. 

Perry (Jo ELLEN): What about it, 
dear? 

ELLEN: He’s demented, Perry. I never 
wrote to him in this world. 

Steve: Naw, it’s the rest of you that 
are off your hinges. Young one 
living in a coop behind the sofa 
eating corn, auntie talking like an 
old almanac, Ellen’s memory a total 
loss, (Indicates Neti) and this 
latest one, who looks as if she’d been 
hauled through a bunch of barbed 
wire, yelling that I’ve shaved off a 
moustache I never had. Bud, there, 
has lucid intervals but doesn’t know 
too — 

Nett (Flaily): I wrote the letters. 

Steve (Whirling toward Neuu): You 
wrote the letters! You! And signed 
Ellen’s name to ’em. 

Net: It’s my name, too, though they 
call me Nell. We are distant cousins. 
I packed the apples and hid in the 
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bushes when you wrote you were 
coming. 

Steve: Thought I’d drag you off by 
your hair, I suppose. 

NELL: Oh, no, of course not. It wag 


just that I lost my enthusiasm for 


the whole thing. 

StEvE (Fervently): You and me, both, 
sister. Believe me, I’m through with 
apples for life. They cost Adam 
Paradise, too. (Exits, slamming the 
door.) 

Karte: A son of violence, that one, and 
a man to be shunned. (Zo ELLEN 
and Perry) Come on, you two, lend 
a hand, if we are to finish these 
chairs by Easter. 

Perry (Who has been whispering to 
ELLEN): I’m taking Ellen home, 
Miss Kate. She has had a very 
trying time. (Hands Even her hat, 
picks up her bag and leads her to 
door at right) Good-bye, hope you 
have good luck with Grandma’s 
chairs. (Exits with ELLEN, closing 
door softly.) 

Bruit: There they go, chipper as a 
couple of jay birds, their naughty 
quarrel all forgotten, and we’re still 
stuck with this chair job. 

Pre (Coming from behind sofa) : Blessed 
are the peacemakers, William, as 
Aunt Kate would say. 

NELL: Just who made this peace, if I 
may ask, us or Steve? 

Kate: You can figure that one out as 
we finish these legs. Only two more 
to go. (All sandpaper as curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 
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The Heroine of Wren 


by Ella Stratton Colbo 


Characters 
CynTuia HALL, age 12 
GRANDMOTHER HALL 
GRANDFATHER HALL 
A RIDER 
Cotonet Day 
AN ORDERLY 

ScENE 1 

Time: Revolutionary War Days. 

SetTinG: The simple interior of a cottage 
in the Quaker village of Wren. 

Ar Rist: GRANDMOTHER HALL, in 
Quaker garb, is discovered tidying the 
room. She works busily for a moment 
or so. Sound effect off stage of rapidly 
running feet. She stops work, listens. 
Cyntuia bursts into room, crying 
out excitedly. 

Cyntuia: Oh, Grandmother, Grand- 
mother, the Redcoats are coming! 
A rider on horseback is at Neighbor 
Randall’s telling them about it. I 
was bringing their morning pail of 
milk to them for Grandfather, and I 
heard him say we must all leave the 
village and flee for our lives. Oh, 
Grandmother, what shall we do? I 
am so afraid! (Begins to sob.) 

GRANDMOTHER (Coming over to CYN- 
THIA and putting her arm about her): 
I have no doubt the rider will soon 
be here to tell thy Grandfather all 
about it, so do thou run to the barn 
and tell him to come quickly. But 
first, dry thy tears, Cynthia, like the 
brave little maid thou art. Thy 
Grandfather is an old man. Since 
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thy father and his brothers fell at 
Brandywine he has had naught but 
trouble, and this will be the worst 
of all. We must both be brave, and 
try not to make it harder for him. 


Cyntuia (Earnestly, drying tears): Oh, 


I will, Grandmother. I will! Grand- 
father shall not see me cry. 


GRANDMOTHER: That’s my own brave 


little maid. (Pats Cyntuta’s shoul- 
der) Now run to call him. There is 
no time to lose. (Hzit CyYNTHta. 
GRANDMOTHER stands with clasped 
hands and bowed head, says slowly 
and bitterly) War is a cruel, cruel 
thing! (Sound effect of galloping 
hoofs outside. Loud knock at door. 
She goes to open door, admits a man 
breathless as though from great haste.) 


River (Urgently): Mistress Hall? I 


must have speech with thy husband, 
at once. 


GRANDMOTHER: He is coming from the 


barn, Sir. Here he is now. (Enter 
GRANDFATHER and CynTuia through 
back door.) 


River: I am sorry, good Sir, to be the 


bearer of bad tidings this fine morn- 
ing, but I am sent to warn all the 
villagers that they must gather up 
what food they may, and fly to the 
hills at once. The Redcoats are less 
than a day’s march to the westward, 
plundering and pillaging as they 
come. They are likely to camp in 
this village tonight. Make ready to 
leave with all possible haste. Neigh- 








bor Randall will stop for you pres- 
ently, bringing two horses that you 
may ride. Remember, for safety’s 
sake, you must all be in the hills 
by nightfall! 

GRANDFATHER: Thank you kindly, 
Sir. We will make ready to leave at 
once. 

Riwer: Now I must hasten to warn 
the others. (Exits hurriedly.) 

GRANDMOTHER (7'0 GRANDFATHER): I 
will bring thee the good silver from 
the chest in the bedroom, and do 
thou dig a hole in the garden to bury 
it where the Redcoats will not think 
to look. Cynthia, child, run to find 
an old sack to wrap it well. (GRAND- 
MOTHER exits hurriedly.) 

GRANDFATHER: Yes, Cynthia, lass, 
Thou must lend thy willing hands 
and quick feet this day to spare thy 
Grandmother’s strength for the sad 
times ahead. Since our own lads 
have given their lives for their 
country, thou art all we have left. 
Grandmother is old, and I fear that 
tonight she will look down from the 
hills to see the sky reddened with 
the fires of our burning homes. 

Cyntaia: I will do my very best — but 
oh, Grandfather, even the Redcoats 
couldn’t be that cruel! (Re-enter 
GRANDMOTHER, carrying parcel 
wrapped in cloth, hands it to GRAND- 
FATHER.) 

GRANDMOTHER: Here is the silver. I 
found a sack to wrap it. Do thou 
hide it quickly. 

GRANDFATHER: Don’t thee worry. I 
will find a safe hiding place for thy 
treasure, and then I will give Old 
Bess a last good feeding. Mayhap 
the Redcoats will not harm her if 











































she gives them plenty of her good 
milk for supper. (Ezits.) 


GRANDMOTHER: We have much to do 


before Neighbor Randall calls for us. 
Cynthia lass, run to the kitchen and 
pack the market basket with the 


the corn cakes, and whatever else is ~ 


left of yesterday’s food. Take all 
thee can find. We will not dare to 
light fires to cook our supper tonight. 
Hurry, child. I will busy myself 
saving what little we may be able 
to take with us. (Exits hurriedly.) 


Cyntuia (Speaks aloud to herself): 


Burn our home! Harm Old Bess! 
If the Redcoats only knew how good 
and kind Grandmother and Grand- 
father are — how old and helpless 
— and that no one is left in all this 
world to care for them, but a little 
girl, they could not be so cruel and 
heartless. I know. I will write them 
a note, and ask them to spare this 
house — this whole village. It can 
do no harm, and it may do some 
good. (Seats herself at table, picks up 
quill pen, dips it in ink well, and be- 
gins to write busily. Folds up the 
sheet of paper. Writes across the out- 
side in large letters —‘‘To the Red- 
coats.” Rises, places letter in her 
pocket. Leaves room. Enter GRAND- 
MOTHER, with two parcels and two 
hoods in her hands, and two cloaks 
over her arm. She places parcels on 
table.) 


GRANDMOTHER: There — I do not dare 


to take time for more — besides, we 
could carry little else. (Calls loudly) 
Cynthia! (GRANDFATHER enters.) 


GRANDFATHER: Make ready quickly. - 


I can see the villagers beginning to 
come down the road. (GRAND- 
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MOTHER puts on her hood and cloak. 
Calls loudly again) Cynthia! (Cyn- 
THA enters with filled market basket 
covered with white cloth. Places basket 
on table. GRANDMOTHER fies on 
Cyntatia’s hood and hands her a 
cloak.) Come lass, we must start at 
once. (CyntTata slips into her cloak 
and picks up basket. GRANDMOTHER 
and GRANDFATHER go to front door. 
Cyntuia starts to follow them, stops, 
runs to back window and looks out.) 


Cynraia: Grandmother, Grandfather! 


What about the geese? If I open 
the gate to their pen, they might go 
to the woods and be safe, too.. I 
simply couldn’t bear to have any- 
thing happen to my pet gander, 
Nicodemus! 


GRANDMOTHER: Run and open the 


gate to their pen, if it will make thee 
any happier; but geese are silly things, 
lass, and they are sure to come back 
home at nightfall, Redcoats or no 
Redcoats. Hurry then, and meet us 
at the front gate. (They exit to front, 
Cyntuia to back. In a moment 
CynTHIA reappears, takes note from 
her pocket — hastily scribbles a few 
more lines on bottom of paper, refolds 
it and places it against candlestick on 
table, with words “To the Redcoats”’ 
visible to audience.) 

GRANDFATHER (Calling from off stage): 
Cynthia, Cynthia! Neighbor Ran- 
dall is waiting for thee! 

Cyntuia (Running out of door): Com- 
ing, Grandfather! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


Setrine: The same. 


At Riss: Enter Cotone. Day, followed 


by his orderly. 


CoLonE.: I like the looks of this cot- 
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tage. It shall be my headquarters 
while we are camped in the village 
of Wren. Post two guards outside 
the door. I am both hungry and 
weary. Give the cook orders to get 
supper under way immediately. (Re- 
moves sword and places it on table. 
Notices Cyntuta’s letter) Ho— 
what have we here? A message “To 
the Redcoats,” as I live! (Picks 
up letter, opens it and reads slowly 
and loudly) Gentlemen: My name 
is Cynthia Hall. I am twelve years 
old. I live in this house with my 
good, kind grandmother and grand- 
father. It is the only home we have. 
I beg of you not to burn our home, 
or harm Old Bess, our cow. We 
would freeze and starve when the 
cold winter comes. We need our 
garden, too, and dear grandmother 
loves her flowers. Please, sirs, if you 
have little daughters of your own, 
think how they would cry if harm 
came to their homes. We have done 
you no harm. Have pity on my 
poor grandparents, and mercy on 
the village of Wren. Respectfully 
yours, Mistress Cynthia Hall. P.S. 
I have just let our geese out of their 
pens, but they are silly things and 
will come home at nightfall, Red- 
coats or no Redcoats. Nicodemus, 
the gander, is my very own pet. I 
love him dearly. I could not bear 
to lose Nicodemus. (COLONEL 
laughs heartily) Ho, ho! Written 
bravely enough, little Mistress Hall! 
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Methinks my own little Cynthia at 
home would be as quick to speak 
up spunkily for her rights if danger 
threatened. Orderly! Take this 
command to Captain Flynn, and 
have him make it known to all the 
men. Tell him there is to be abso- 
lutely no pillage or plunder this 
night. They are to take only what 
is needed for one good meal for men 
and animals—and leave every- 
thing else unharmed — everything, 
understand! Tell them I am doing 
this as a favor to a brave little rebel 
lass, who asked it in the name of our 
own little daughters in far away 
England. At dawn we will march 
on, leaving the village as we found 
it. 

OrpERLY (Saluting): Very well, Sir. 
(Exits. CoLONEL walks to back win- 
dow. Looks out, laughs again.) 

CoLoNEL: Just as she said! Geese are 
silly things! Here they all come, 
single file, with Nicodemus himself 
in the lead! I fear the cook will 
covet those plump fowls for our 
supper, but they shall spare your 
pet, I promise you, Mistress Cyn- 
thia! (Seats himself in rocker.) We 
will have a good meal, and a good 
night’s rest, and at dawn we will 
march away, leaving the village of 
Wren as we found it, like the gentle- 
men Mistress Cynthia Hall gives us 
credit for being. (Rises) I have 
business with the cook — about 
Nicodemus! (Ezit.) 


* * * 


ScENE 3 
Sertine: The same. 
At Rise: CoLtonet Day is discovered 
seated at table, writing with the quill 
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pen on one of the sheets of paper. 
Enter ORDERLY. 

OrpERLY: Good Morning, Colonel. I 
have come to report breakfast ready 
at the cook train. 

Co.tonEL: I will be there presently. 
Tell me, how have the men observed ° 
my order to spare the village? 

ORDERLY: Very well, Sir. There was a 
good bit of muttering among the 
hot-heads at first but Singing Sam 
soon fixed that! Hark, Sir! (They 
both listen. Off stage several deep 
voices join in a rollicking chant —) 

Voicrs (Off): 

It has come to pass 

That a rebel lass 

Is leading his Majesty’s men! 

For the Colonel’s daughter, 

From over the water, 

We spare the village of Wren! 
(CoLONEL nods and smiles with satis- 
faction. Folds sheet of paper. Ad- 
dresses it to Mistress CYNTHIA 
Hau. Rises, places letter on table 
against candlestick, where he found 
Cyntuia’s letter. Exits — ORDERLY 
follows him.) 


* * * 


ScENE 4 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: Enter GRANDMOTHER and 
CynTHia very slowly. CYNTHIA 18 
helping her to walk. In center of room 
they stop and look about. 

GRANDMOTHER (Wonderingly): Why, 
‘ook thee, lass! Nothing is really 
harmed. Nothing is broken or 
spoiled! Not a thing! And a good 
scrubbing with soap and water will 
make quick work of all these muddy 
tracks on the floor. We have much 
to be thankful for, my child. (Enter 
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GRANDFATHER. ) 

GRANDFATHER: The whole village is 
rejoicing! Nothing has been harmed! 
Nothing has been taken but food! 
God hath indeed wrought a miracle 
for the village of Wren! Our garden 
is the same as we left it — not even 
a flower has been trampled. And 
Old Bess is contentedly chewing her 
cud in the barn! 

GRANDMOTHER: What is this? (Points 

* to letter) It looks like a letter. It is! 
With Cynthia’s name written upon 
it. (Picks up letter and hands it to 
CyntuiA) Read it, child. Read it 
aloud. 

CyntH1a (Opens letter and reads): 
“To a Brave Little Rebel Lass: 
You could not have known it when 
you wrote your note, begging us to 
spare your grandparents’ home, and 
the village of Wren, but I do have a 
little Cynthia of my own in far away 
England to whom I would wish no 
harm to come. Therefore, with the 
compliments of Mistress Cynthia 
Day, your prayer is granted. My 
kindest regards, Colonel Day.” 
(Shouts joyously) It is indeed a 
miracle! Grandfather, have you 
looked for our geese? Is Nicodemus 
safe? (Runs to window and looks 
out, points) There he is! Walking 
about all alone. They must have 
stolen the others after all. (GRAND- 
MOTHER and GRANDFATHER join her 


at the window.) 
GRANDFATHER: Yes. He is all alone, 
and the gate is closed again. 


GRANDMOTHER: Whatever can that 
be tied about his neck? It looks like 
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a small sack. It looks heavy. It 
swings back and forth as he walks. 
Run outside, lass, and see what it is. 
Do thou bring it here. (Ezit 
CYNTHIA.) 

GRANDFATHER: So that is the story! 
It is to our little Cynthia that the 
whole village of Wren owes its 
thanks! 

GRANDMOTHER: Aye, we may well be 
proud of our little lass this day. She 
has served her country bravely and 
well. But here she comes — (Enter 
Cyntaia, laughing.) 

Cyntuia: Look, Look! A whole sack- 
ful of coins! And another note from 
the Redcoats! Listen to this! 
Dear Mistress Cynthia: 

We have eaten your geese, 
But not to be rude! 

We were tired and hungry, 
We had to have food. 


We each leave, in payment, 
A coin with your pet. 
You said we were gentlemen — 
We will not forget! 
The Redcoats. 

GRANDFATHER (Taking sack and spill- 
ing coins out on the table): A goodly 
sum, indeed! 

GRANDMOTHER: We can buy many, 
many things with all these coins! 
The Redcoats do have hearts! 

Cynruia: And J have Nicodemus! Oh, 
I am so happy! 

GRANDFATHER (Placing his hand on 
Cyntuia’s head): Thy Grandmother 
and I are proud of thee, this day, 
little maid. Thee is a real heroine! 

THE END 
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The Fortune of Merrylegs 
and Tawny-Whiskers 


by Lida Lisle Molloy 


Characters 
MERRYLEGS, a lad 
TAWNY-WHISKERS, @ wise cat 
BAKER 
APPRENTICES 
InN KEEPER 
Town CRIER 
Brew MASTER 
Srervinc Men 
ScHooL Master 


Sertinc: An old inn. 


At Rise: MERRYLEGS is seated tatlor- 
fashion before the blackened fireplace, 
twirling a bright piece of silver on 
the floor. TawNy-WHISKERS lies 
nearby, his head resting on his fore- 
paws. A bell rings merrily without. 
Town Crier (Ringing and chanting): 
What ho! Let it be known that one 
Merrylegs, a lad of good parts, and 
his Cat, Tawny-Whiskers, have this 
day come into a fortune, having 
found a sixpence of silver under a 
a white-thorn hedge. If there be 
any man of wit and understanding 
who can bestow sound advice upon 
the investments of moneys, let him 
haste to appear at Wayfarer’s Inn. 
(The ringing and chanting grow less 
distinct until they are heard no more.) 
What ho! etc... . 

Merry.ecs (Listening with pleasure): 
Hist! (T'wists an ear of the sleeping 
Tawny-WuiskeErs.) Do you hear? 
(The Cat raises his head slowly.) I 


am Merrylegs and you are Tawny- 
Whiskers, and the Crier is telling all 
the world that we have found a six- 
pence as silver as the moon. (““Meow”’ 
proudly admits the Cat.) Now, my 
friend, when men of .learning come 
to tell us how we may best employ 
our wealth, do you listen well. You 
who have been the Royal Mouse- 
Catcher and have sat upon the 
Queen’s footstool know the ways 
of the world as, alas, I cannot. Do 
you then, when the advice of a man 
pleases you, purr gently under your 
breath — like this— (Attempts to 
make a purring sound that is taken 
up by the Cat.) That is it — as soft 
as ever a small wind sounds. Then, 
if a man’s words please you but 
moderately, pitch your voice a little 
louder. (The Cat demonstrates.) And 
if he please you not at all, scold and 
rage furiously. (The Cat spits and 
hisses angrily. The Lap claps his 
hands.) Merry! You will be a splen- 
did counselor! (Footsteps are heard 
without.) P-s-st! (Finger to lips.) 
Men of fortune must bear them- 
selves with dignity. 


BakER (Shouting without): Inn Keeper, 


I would see Master Merrylegs. 
(The Cat and Lap nudge each other.) 


Inn Keeper (Without): Step within, 


good Baker. Step within. (The 
BAKER comes in with a flourish. He 
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carries a huge beating spoon. After 
him hurry two panting APPRENTICES, 
each carrying a large tray above his 
head. One tray is filled with long, 
flat loaves of bread and the other with 
sweet rolls and tarts. The BAKER 
makes a low bow.) 

Baker: Master Merrylegs! (Mrrry- 
LEGS jumps nimbly to his feet, doffs 
his feather-tipped hat and bows.) 

MeErRRYLEGS: Your honor! 

Baker: You are a man of moneys, 
Master Merrylegs. 

Merry.ecs: Yes, good Baker. I and 
my wise companion, Tawny- 
Whiskers . . . (Takes the paw of the 
Cat who rises and bows politely) . . . 
were but seeking under the white- 
thorn hedge for late strawberries 
when we came upon this goodly 
silver sixpence. (Holds up the money. 
The APPRENTICES gape with envy.) 

Baker: Silver! Ah! I have not seen 
the like since his Majesty, the King, 
having lost himself in the hunting of 
a deer, did stop to buy ... (He 
carefully folds down a finger as he 
mentions each item) . . . six venison 
pastries, a dozen and three goose- 
berry tartlets, a pot of fine quince 
jam and a stick of candied ginger. 

MeErRYLEGS (Impressed): How wise 
you must be since you have served 
the King. Can you not tell us how 
best to invest our riches? 

Baker (Bowing): With pleasure, young 
sir. (To the APPRENTICES.) Ap- 
proach, Flax-head, Light-wit! (The 
two APPRENTICES come forward, kneel 
on right knee and lower their trays 
before MerryLEGs.) Behold, Master 
Merrylegs, I have spread before you 
what every man must have — food. 


Though a man be a beggar and sleep 
under a green tree, yet if he have 
a loaf he may be content. 

MERRYLEGs: It is most uncomfortable 
not to have a loaf. (Sighing) Is it 
not, Tawny-Whiskers? (The Cat 
nods gravely.) 

Baxer: Let me advise you, gentles, 
(Bowing) to change your fortune 
into food — brown loaves warm and 
crackling from the oven, raspberry 
tarts dainty enough for the mouth 
of a princess. 

MERRYLEGS (Wisifully): I have not so 
much as tasted a tart, good Tawny- 
Whiskers, since the day I was seven 
and my mother made one with 
mulberry jam. (At a sign from the 
Baker the APPRENTICE with the 
tray of tarts approaches closer to the 
Lap.) How many will you trade for 
our silver sixpence? 

Baker: Three long loaves of bread 
and a half dozen tarts, my good lad. 
(The Cat begins to “meow’’ loudly. 
Hastily the Baker adds) Ah! I will 
make it a round dozen of the tarts 
—a dozen, and add a honey cake 
for good measure. (The Cat con 
tinues to ‘“meow.’’) 

MeERRYLEGS: But look you, honest 
Baker, when the feasting were done 
we would have neither food nor 
sixpence, and ‘Tawny-Whiskers 
must take to catching mice again 
for his bowl of milk and I to skim- 
ming cream for my curds. It seems 
it were best to go on catching and 
skimming . . . (The Brew Master 
comes rushing in.) 

Brew Master: Master Merrylegs! 

MeErRYLEGs: Here, good sir. 

Brew Master (Anziously): Have you 





done away with the silver sixpence? 

MERRYLEGS: No, indeed, friend. ’Tis 
not under every hedge-row one may 
pick up a fortune. (The disgruntled 
BakER and his APPRENTICES make 
ready to leave.) 

Brew Master (Rubbing his hands to- 
gether): Ah! What an extraordinary 
Lad you are! (Calling) Trundle in, 
my men! Trundle in! (7'wo men 
appear rolling a small barrel. They 
stand in front of the Boy and step 
back.) What a wise Lad you are! 
You have been waiting for the 
barrel. 

MERRYLEGS: What is in it? 

Brew Master: Ale, Master Merry- 
legs. 

Merryitecs (Uncertainly): What is 
Ale? 

Brew Master: Ho! Ho! I must in- 
troduce you. Master Merrylegs, 
Master Ale. (BREw MastTER points 
to the barrel. The Lap bows with an 
air of bewilderment.) A very pretty 
bow, young sir, but you will bend 
to him with more grace when you 
know him better. (He winks openly 
at the Servinc Men; they nudge 
each other and say, “‘Ho! ho!’’) 


MERRYLEGs: Is Master Ale within the 


barrel? 

Brew Master: Indeed! All you have 
to do is to draw the wooden stopper 
from the end and out it pours. . . 

MeErry.ecs: Oh, is He a genii? Does 
He rush out like a great cloud and 
thunder, “I am the slave of the 
barrel. What is your command?” 

Brew Master: Genii he is, clever Lad, 
though he does not come forth in a 
cloud. Instead he is a potion for 


men to drink. You pour Him into a 





tankard! You lift Him to your lips! 

Ah! Soon he begins to work... 

magic. 

MerryieGs: Magic! Do you hear 
that, Tawny-Whiskers? (The Cat 
is beginning to make deep, angry 
noises in his throat.) 
would it bring us gold enough to 
pay the money lender, so that we 
might buy again the cottage of my 
father? 

Brew Master: No! no! It is a much 
stronger magic, young sir. Drink 
Master Ale, and if you are cold he 
will make you feel warm as any 
crackling fire. If you are hungry — 
it will be as though you had feasted 
at the King’s table. If you are 
penniless — a lord with a thousand 
silk-clad retainers will not feel as 
rich as you. All this may be yours, 
wise Merrylegs, if you buy the bar- 
rel with the sixpence of silver. 

Merry.ecs (Puzzled): But if I am 
still cold and hungry and beggared 
even though I feel I am not, what 
poor kind of magic what that be? 
(The Cat moves toward the Brew 
Master who begins to back away 
cautiously.) 

Brew Master (Backing away): You 
do not understand, Master Merry- 
legs. (Still backing away) You do 
not. . . (Enter ScHoot Master.) 

ScHoot Master: Weladay, Brew 
Master! Up to your roguery again. 
Did I not tell you the next time I 
saw you enticing the young with 
your poison I would plant a staff 
on your head? 

Brew Master (Trembling): I am 
going, honored School Master. 

Scnoot Master: ’Twere best, else I 
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might lose my reputation as a man 

of peace and thwack you roundly. 

(The BrEw Master leaves hurriedly, 
followed by the two Men with the 
barrel. Scooot Master stands look- 
ing after him, twirling his staff. 
MERRYLEGS approaches him and 
timidly pulls his sleeve.) 

MERRYLEGS: Good sir, was Master Ale 
a rogue? : 

ScHooL Master: Something of a 
rogue, young Master Merrylegs. 
He carries no magic, only a sly 
poison that often robs men of wit 
and wealth. 

MERRYLEGS: Ob-h! 

Scoot Master: Fret you not; he is 
gone. You still have your sixpence 
of silver and a goodly lesson to 
crown it withal. 

Merrytecs (J'o the Cat): It is sad, 
good Tawny-Whiskers, to be people 
of fortune. Before we came upon 
this sixpence rogues did not seek our 
company. 

Schoo. Master: What! Sad to be a 
man of fortune? Never! I know a 
thousand splendid things a clever 
Lad and a Cat might do with a six- 
pence. 

Merry.eGs: Name one, sir. 

Schoo. Master: A Lad might buy a 
book... 

Merry.ecs: A book? (Here the Cat 
begins to purr as gently as any ‘“‘small 
wind.’’) 

Schoo. Master (Opening the big book 

he carries): . . . a book wherein he 

would learn how wondrously this 
world is made. (T'urning the pages 
while MrerryLecs stands on tiptoe 
watching.) Would you know how 
the moon pulls up the tides? What 


manner of men live on the other 

side of the earth? Where swallows 

fly when winter blows cold? ’Tis 
all to be found in books. 

Merry.Lecs (Wistfully): My good 
father meant I should be a man of 
learning, honored School Master, 
but I was scarce beyond the alpha- 
bet when he and my mother died. 

Scooot Master: Is there any law 
writ which says you may not still be 
a man of learning? Ail that it takes, 
Master Merrylegs, is a Boy and a 
Will to Learn. But I must not tarry. 
A score of lads wait in my garden to 
learn how coral palaces are built in 
thesea. Fare you well! Good day and 
good fortune attend you, Master 
Merrylegs! Master Tawny-Whis- 
kers! (They bow to each other, but he 
has scarcely turned to go when Mrrry- 
LEGS 7s after him.) 

Merry.ecs (Eagerly): The book, good 
sir. Would you trade the book for 
the silver sixpence? 

Scnoot Master (TJ'urning): The book? 
Ah! Would you care for it well? I 
vow no man should own a book who 
does not love it better than his life. 

MERRYLEGS: School Master, when it 
rains the book shall have half my 
cloak, and if Tawny-Whiskers and 
I find no lodgings it shall sleep be- 
tween us in the fields. 

ScuHoot Master: The book is yours, 
Lad. 

MErRRYLEGS (Bowing many times): A 

thousand thousand thanks, honored 

sir. (Runs to TawNny-WHISKERS. 

The Scuoot Masrer starts to leave 

the room and then turns back to stand 

by the left wall and watch the pair.) 

Tawny-Whiskers, have you a Will 


































to Learn? (They sit on the floor, 
peeping into the book.) 

Inn Keeper (Cautiously): Master 
Merrylegs! Master Merrylegs! 

Merry ecs: Here, good Inn Keeper. 

Inn Keeper (Poking his head in the 
door): Master Merrylegs, are you 
alone? The Baker has returned with 
a fine basket of cinnamon buns 
(Smacking his lips) which he says is 
worth any man’s fortune. 

Merry_ecs (With dignity): Bid Mas- 
ter Baker peddle his wares in the 
market place, Inn Keeper. Tawny- 
Whiskers and I have traded our six- 
pence for a Will to Learn. 

Scooot Master (Making himself 
known with a hearty laugh): Bravo! 

MerryYLeEGs (Surprised): School Mas- 
ter! 

Scnoot Master (Gravely): Merrylegs, 
I have discovered that my cottage 
needs a Boy and a Cat. The mice 
are becoming far too impudent; they 
nibble at my cheeses. (TAwny- 
WHISKERS waggles hishead.) Andmy 
garden walks are quite disgraceful. 
I must have a Lad about to remind 


— 


me to sweep them daily. 
MerryYLEGs: Would Tawny-Whiskers 
and I do, sir? 
Scuoot Master: If you find the cat- 
nip in my herb bed to your liking 
and my barley cake and curds. 


(Twinkling) Shall we form a trial 


partnership? 
MERRYLEGs: Please, sir. 
Tawny-WHiskERs: Meow! Meow! 
Scooot Master: Then let us upon 
our way. There will be twenty lads 


Merry.ecs: One and twenty lads, 
sir. 

ScHoo, Master: Quite right. There 
will be one and twenty lads in the 
garden, Merry Merrylegs, all wait- 
ing to learn... 

MERRYLEGS: ... how coral castles 
are built in the sea! (Confidentially 
to the Cat) What if we had traded 
our fortune for buns instead of a 
book and a Will to Learn, Tawny- 
Whiskers! 

Tawny-WHIskERS: Meow! 
(They run out together.) 

THE END 


Meow! 
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The Dolls 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
RaGGepy Ross, the rag doll 
Lapy JANE, the china doll 
ARABELLA, the baby doll 
Boy, the boy doll 
TWINKLE, the fairy doll 
MorTHER 
Mary 

ScmeneE 1 

Serrine: An aitic room. 

Ar Riss: The lid of the chest is open. 
Two heads appear, one that of 
Raacepy Ross, the rag doll, and the 
other that of Lapy JANE, the china 
doll. 

Raacepy Ross: What’s happened? 

Lapy JANE: Someone opened the box! 
—and then went away again. (An- 
other head appears, that of ARABELLA, 


the baby doll.) 


ARABELLA: I can’t believe it. We've 


been left here so long in the attic. 
(Two more heads pop up, that of Boy 
Dou and TwInkK1e, the fairy doll.) 

Boy Doiu: How long have we been 
here? 

TWINKLE: Five years or ten years or 
twenty years? 

Raccepy Ross: I don’t know. Dolls 
can’t tell time. But why would 
Mary neglect us for so long? 

Lavy JANE: I can’t understand it. She 


used to love us so much. 
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ARABELLA: She always called us her 
doll family. 

TWINKLE: It was wonderful to belong 
to a little girl like Mary. 

Boy Dou: Even I liked it, and I’m a 
boy doll. 

Raacepy Rose: Well, I know one 
thing. I’m going to get out of this 
box and see how it feels. My legs are 
cramped. (She jumps out, stretches 
her legs and then dances around in a 
loose~jointed fashion.) 

I’m Raggedy Rose 

With a button for a nose, 

And string for my hair 

But I don’t care. 

I’m made of strong rags 

From sewing bags; 

If I’m thrown around 

Or fall to the ground — 
(Sits down suddenly in a bow with 
a grin.) 

I won’t break, you see — 

That’s why children like me. 

Lapy JANE: They always liked me, too. 
(She steps out of box grandly.) 

Raagepy Rose: But Lady Jane, chil- 
dren never threw you around. You 
would break. 


Lapy Jane: Of course. (Walking 
around proudly) 
I’m made of china so handle with 
care, 





I’ve a plume in my hat and real 
blond hair; 
My name’s Lady Jane and I wear a 
rich dress, 
And I’m very proud, I must confess. 
ARABELLA: But look at me. (ARaA- 
BELLA jumps out.) 
My name’s Arabella — I’m a baby 
dolly; 
I’m lots of fun — just awfully jolly. 
I’ve a smiling mouth and a funny 
little nose, 
Like a real baby, my eyes open and 
close. 
(She bends her head back and forth, 
opening and closing her eyes.) 
You can croon and hold me and 
squeeze me tight, 
(She hugs herself.) 
For any little girl I’m exactly right. 
Boy Douu (Jumping out): Mary al- 
ways liked me, too. But I wonder 
why she never gave me any name. 
Just boy. ‘Hello, Boy,’ she’d say. 
ARABELLA: You don’t need a name. 
Lapy JANE: You’re only a boy doll. 
Boy Dou (Strutting around): 
Of course I am a boy doll, 
I don’t need big long curls; 
And Mary said she liked me best 
When she got tired of girls. 
(TWINKLE, the fairy doll jumps out.) 
TWINKLE: 
I am Twinkle, the fairy doll, 
And Mary always knew 
That when she had me wave my 
wand, 
I’d make her wish come true! 
Raacepy Ross: [ still think Mary 
liked me best. 
Lapy JANE: Not at all. 
favorite. 
ARABELLA: I was. 


I was her 








Boy Dot: No, you weren’t. 

TWINKLE: She was fondest of me. 

Ragcepy Ross: What’s the matter 
with us? We’re quarreling and that’s 
no way to act. 


Lapy Jane: Of course it isn’t. Mary 


loved us all. 

TWINKLE: Yes. 

ARABELLA: But I wonder if anyone 
would love us now. We’re talking 
as though we’re the finest dolls in 
the world — and look at us. 

Raacepy Ross: I guess I’m even more 
raggedy than usual. My stuffing is 
coming out. 

Lapy JANE: And my dress is soiled and 
my hair needs combing. We look a 
sight! 

ARABELLA: My complexion is bad. 
The paint’s all coming off. 

TWINKLE: Didn’t Mary leave you out 
in the rain once? 

ARABELLA: Yes. But she didn’t mean 
to. She felt bad about it. 

Boy Dot: I guess my face needs 
washing. ; 
Lapy JANE: Boys always need to have 

their faces washed. 

Boy Dot: No more than girls. 

ARABELLA: Oh, Twinkle, you’ve got a 
magic wand. Can’t you wave it and 
turn us into nice-looking dolls again? 

TWINKLE (Sadly): I’m afraid my wand 
wouldn’t work. It’s broken. And 
look, some of the shiny stuff has 
come off my dress. 

Raacepy Ross: Just the same, I still 
think Mary would like us — 

ARABELLA: Then why would she leave 
us alone all this time? 

Lapy JANE: Why would she neglect 
us so? 

Boy Do tt: We used to have such fun. 
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Lapy JANE: Remember the wonderful 
tea parties we had at the little table 
with the pretty dishes? 

TwinKLe: Yes. And Mary would 
serve hot chocolate. 

ARABELLA: What could have happened 
to Mary? 

TWINKLE: Maybe she grew up. 

Boy Dou: What’s that? 

TWINKLE: It’s something that hap- 
pens to everyone except dolls. (You 
hear footsteps and a voice humming 
off and then coming nearer.) 

Boy Dou: Someone’s coming! 
TWINKLE (Running to box): We’ve got 
to get back in the box — quickly. 
Raaaepy Ross: Yes! (Boy Dott and 
TWINKLE jump back in the box, but 
RaaGepy Ross is too late. She gets 
caught halfway, head and arms inside 
the box and legs hanging out. Lapy 
JANE and ARABELLA don’t get in at 
all. Lapy JANE slumps down on 
right side of box leaning against it 
and ARABELLA on the other. MoTHER 
enters right still humming. She stops 

in surprise.) 

MortueEr: Why, I was sure I had only 
opened the box when the phone 
rang. I didn’t take the dolls out — 
but I must have — my goodness, I 
must be getting old. I never used to 
be this careless. (She takes hold of 
RaaGepy Ross and pulls her to an 
upright position, looking at her.) 
Poor Raggedy Rose. You’re losing 
your stuffing. You certainly need a 
stitch or two. (She stands her up 
leaning against the box and then leans 
over and looks inside.) And Boy Doll 
surely needs a going over. (Taking 
out TWINKLE’s wand and smiling as 

she looks at it) And the magic wand, 


almost broken in two. (She puts t 
back.) Dear me, there’s a lot to do. 
(She looks at Lapy JANE) Lady Jane, 
you need a new dress — and poor 
Arabella. I’m afraid you’ll have to 
go to the hospital and get your face 
fixed. My, I’ll have to hurry if I 
want to get everything finished. 
Now, let’s see — I’d better call the 
doll hospital first. (She goes ous 
right humming again. The Do.is 
stay still until she has gone. Then 
Lapy JANE and ARABELLA sit up, 
RaGGEDy Rose steps away from the 
bor and Boy Dou and TwInKLs 
peek out.) 

Boy Dou: Did you hear that? 

TWINKLE: That was Mary. 

ARABELLA: It sounded like her, only 
her voice is bigger. 

Raacepy Rose: Everything about her 
is bigger but I’m sure it was Mary. 

Lapy JANE: But what’s happened to 
her? 

TWINKLE: She grew up just as I said. 

Boy Dou: But what’s going to hap- 
pen to us now? 

Lavy JANE: I’m going to have a new 
dress. 

ARABELLA: But I’ve got to go to the 
hospital and have an operation or 
something. 

Boy Douu: And I’ve got to have a 
going over — whatever that is. 

ARABELLA: I’m afraid. 

TWINKLE: So am I. I wish she’d never 
opened the box. At least we were 
safe in here. 

Raaaepy Ross: I wonder what’s going 
to become of us all. 

ARABELLA: If we only knew! 


CURTAIN 














ScENE 2 

Serine: The living room. 

At Rise: On a sofa at center sit Rac- 
Gepy Rosr, ARABELLA, TWINKLE, 
Boy Dout and Lapy JANE all in a 
row. They sit up very straight and are 
all shined up. ARABELLA’S face is 
newly painted. Lapy JANE has a new 
dress, Boy Dot is clean and 
TWINELE’s dress is glittering with 
shiny beads and she has a new wand. 
RaGGepy Ross has been fixed up too, 
and her stuffing no longer shows. 

ARABELLA: You know, the doll hospi- 
tal wasn’t bad at all, and the doctor 
certainly fixed my face. 

Raacepy Rose: You must have had 
a very good doctor, Arabella. You 
look wonderful. 

Lapy JANE: So do you, Raggedy Rose. 

RaGcGepy Rose: Well, all I had was a 
few stitches but I feel like a new doll. 

Boy Dou: So do I. I’m all shined up. 

TWINKLE: You certainly are, Boy, and 
look at me. Mary fixed my dress 
and I’ve got a new wand. (She 
waves wand.) 

Lapy JANE (Proudly, as she gets up 
and walks about): And isn’t my dress 
beautiful? Mary made it and she 
combed all the snarls out of my hair. 

RaaGGeEpy Ross: Did she pull? 

Lapy Janz: A little but I didn’t mind. 
It’s so nice to look pretty. 

ARABELLA: Do you suppose we're 
going to be loved and taken care of 
again? 

TWINKLE: I don’t know. Mary seems 
to be fond of us still but after all, 
she’s grown up. I don’t think she’d 
want to have a doll party. 

Boy Dott: Then what is going to hap- 


pen? 











TwInkKLeE: I don’t know. 

RaGGepy Rose: Why do you suppose 
she set us all in a row on the sofa 
this way? 

Lapy JANE: I like this room. I hope 


we don’t have to go back to the 


attic. 

Raacepy Ross: It’s hard not knowing. 

ARABELLA: This waiting makes me 
nervous. (MorTHER’s voice is heard 
off.) 

Moruer (Off): Come on, Mary. 

Boy Douu: Sh-hh, someone’s coming. 
Get back on the sofa, Lady Jane. 
TWINKLE: Yes — we almost got caught 

last time. Remember? 

Raacepy Ross: Sit very still. (The 
Dotts are sitting very still as MOTHER 
enters with her little girl, Mary.) 

Moru#er: Come on, Mary — here’s the 
surprise. 

Mary: Oh, Mother—dolls! Oh, 
Mother. (Running to them.) 

Moruer: Yes, I’m going to give you 
my doll family. I used to play with 
them when I was a little girl. 

Mary: Oh, Mother—I love them. 
This is the nicest birthday present 
I’ve ever had! 

Moruer: I thought you would think 
so. I always planned you should 
have the dolls but I wanted to wait 
until you were old enough to take 
care of them. 

Mary: Oh, Mother, I’ll take wonder- 
ful care of them, I promise. 

MorueEr: You see, they meant a great 
deal to me. Now, this is Arabella. 

Mary: A baby doll. How do you do, 
Arabella? 

Morner: And this is Twinkle 

Mary: Look at her magic wand. 

Moruer: And Boy Doll — 
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Mary: Boy Doll — oh, I love him. 

MotHer: And Lady Jane — she’s a 
very proud doll. 

Mary: Her curls — they’re so pretty. 

Moruer: And last but not least — 
Raggedy Rose. 

Mary: Oh, Mother, isn’t she cute? 
Oh, I don’t know which one I love 
the best. 

MorueEr: I never knew either. 

Mary: I guess I love them all the same. 
Oh, Mother, may I have a doll’s tea 
party right away and invite the 
children next door? 

Mortuer: Of course you may. 

Mary (Waving to Dotus as she starts 
out right): Goodbye, dolls, for just a 
minute! (MoTHER and Mary go out. 
The Douts sit still for a moment and 
then smile and gesture.) 

ARABELLA: Well! 

Lapy JANE: A tea party! 
wonderful? 

TWINKLE: We are going to be loved 
and taken care of again. 

Boy Douu: Mary hadn’t really ne- 
glected us at all. 

RacGcepy Rose: No. All this time she 
remembered us and kept us in a safe 
place — 

ARABELLA: And now we belong to 
another Mary. 

Lapy JANE: That’s all any doll asks 
for, to belong to a nice little girl. 

TWINKLE: I couldn’t have thought of a 
happier ending myself. _(Mary’s 
voice is heard off.) 

Mary (Off): Come on, hurry — the 
dolls are having a tea party! (The 
Douts have been smiling but now 
they sit up very straight and very still 
as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


Isn’t it 
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Crocus 
by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Crocus 
DaFFODIL 
VIOLET 
IRIs 
RosE 
THE BLADEs OF GRASS 
Icy WIND 
FaTHER TIME 
SNOWFLAKES 

Serrine: The Land of Forever Flowers. 

At Rise: The FLOWERS are seated on 
stools in a semicircle across the stage. 
Crocus and DarropiL are facing 
each other with a game of checkers held 
on their knees. VioLeT and Iris are, 
in like manner, at a game of parchesi, 
and Ross is sewing. The BLADES OF 
Grass are talking together. 

Rose (Putting down her sewing and 
yawning): I am sick of being in the 
Land of Forever Flowers. I want to 
go back to the world. 

Darropiu (Looking up from the checker 
game): So do I. It is fun there, with 
all the people to watch and the 
things that happen. 

Iris (Moving a parchesi man): It is too 
early. 

VioLeT (Putting the game aside and 
standing up): What makes you think 
so? We must have been here months 
and months. 

Ir1s: Well — we usually know when to 
return — 

Darropit (Crossly): Perhaps this year 
we slipped up. What if spring has al- 


ready come and there are no flowers? 


(She puts the checker board on the 
floor.) 

Crocus: We could ask Father Time. 

Rose (With disgust): If we could find 
him. Ever since so much has been 
happening in the world, he is so busy 
moving around that he hasn’t been 
around here in months, I guess. 

Vio.eT: I, for one, am ready. What do 
you say? (BLapEs or Grass are still 
talking to each other in low voices.) 

In1ts: The Blades are paying no atten- 
tion to us. (Walking up to the nearest 
one and pulling his ear) Say, aren’t 
you interested in going back to the 
World? 

Ist BuapE (Turning toward her): Oh 
sure! But after all, we stay so much 
longer up there than any one of you 
flowers that I don’t mind this long 
vacation. 

Crocus (With annoyance): Vacation! 
Aren’t you bored? 

2nd BuapE (Stretching): No. Why 
should we be? Once we get up there 
we have to grow and grow and grow 
all summer long, and as fast as we 
keep doing it, someone keeps coming 
and cuts us down. 

3RD BuapE: It is very tiresome. 

lst BuapeE: It is better here where we 
don’t have to grow a bit. 

Crocus (Turning away): Well, have it 
your way. But the rest of us shall go. 

Ir1s (To Crocus): I still say we can’t. 
Not until we are sure. If the Blades 
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would only go ahead — 

3rD BuapE (Shrugging): Not inter- 
ested. If we are late, Father Time 
will come around for us. 

ViotEeT (Pleading): But it would be so 
nice to make an early spring — 

Ross (Worried): Much as I want to go 
back, I don’t know about that. If it 
is too early, you know what will 
happen. 

Irs: Yes, we will get frostbitten and 
wither. Especially you, Rose. You 
are not quite as able to bear chills as 
we. 

Rose (Coughing delicately): No. I am 
not a rugged spring flower. 

Crocus: This is getting us nowhere. 
What shall we do? 

DarropiL: Send the Blades first. If 
there is snow or ice up there, they 
can tell us. 

OTHER FLowers: Yes, send the Blades 
first. 

THE BuapeEs: Oh, no! There are plenty 
of Blades up there already, all brown 
from the winter. Do you think we 
want to spoil our new green suits? 

Ir1s: But you are soldiers. Fight off the 
snow with your swords. 

Ist BuapE: No one can win against 
snow except the sun. 

VioLET: Please, Blades! (They shake 
their heads.) 

Crocus (Stepping forward bravely): 
Then I shall go. I am not afraid. If 
I don’t come back, the rest of you 
can follow me. 

Rose (Admiringly): Brave Crocus! 
Let’s get in line. Daffodil, you may 
be next. (Pauses) I think I will be 
last. (The others laugh, and Rose 
looks rueful.) 

Ist BuapE (Getting up grudgingly): 
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Well — if you all think it is time — 
(The BuavEs pick up their swords.) 
2np BuaveE: We are soldiers. I suppose 

we should go first. 

Crocus: You make way for me and I 
will be the first flower. 

OTHER FLOWERS: Brave, brave Crocus! 

Iris: Dear'Crocus, snow won’t hurt the 
Blades; they can poke right through. 
But flowers are so sensitive. Aren’t 
you afraid?, (Crocus looks fright- 
ened but pretends not to.) 

Crocus: Mercy no. Come on, then. 
(They start to line up, Crocus first 
behind the Buapss, then Darropi, 
then VioLET, then Iris, and then 
Rose. A whir is heard, and Icy 
WIND sweeps in toward the head of 
the line, which is faced toward the 
right. He weaves in and out among 
them, blowing with all his might.) 

Icy WIND (Pausing and looking around): 
Where am I? Did I leave the World? 
What a mistake! I like it there, and 
shall stay a long while. (Sweeps back 
out at right. The FLoweERrs all shiver, 
and the BuapDEs, who are carrying 
their swords upright, suddenly lower 
them.) 

Crocus: Oh my! (Draws back a bit.) 

DarropiL: Brr! I am so glad you are 
so brave that you are going first, 
Crocus. I wouldn’t dare. (Gives him 
a slight push toward right.) 

Crocus (Resisting): Don’t you think it 
must be too early? Icy Wind leaves 
in February. 

Iris: Oh, no, he doesn’t. He stays 
sometimes till March. But he 
shouldn’t. If you go up there, per- 
haps he will get discouraged and 
leave. 

Buapks: You'll go without us. It is too 








early. (They return to their stools.) 

Ross: ’Fraidcats. Crocus isn’t afraid! 

Ist BuapeE: He is foolish. (Crocus 
looks completely depressed.) 

Crocus: Perhaps — 

Darrop1L: Go on! 

In1s (Looking off at left, and pointing): 
Look! Here comes Father Time. 
(FaTHER Time enters slowly. He is 
bent over with age, and has a long 
beard.) 

Darropit (Ezcitedly): Father Time, is 
it spring? 

Ross: Is it, Father? 

Crocus: It isn’t yet, is it? 

FATHER TIME: Well now, that depends. 
It could be. Some say it is; some say 
it isn’t. It is March, but Icy Wind is 
still about. The people are very tired 
of him. 

In1s: We can go to the world though, 
if we wish? 

FaTHerR Tre: If you wish. And if you 
are brave enough. (THREE SNow- 
FLAKES, dressed in white, whirl in at 
the right and dance about. The 
FLowEnrs rush. over to the left.) 

Darropit: The Snowflakes! (The 
SNOWFLAKES whirl back out at right.) 

In1s: Oh Crocus, the snow is still up 
there. You’d better not go. (Her 
face falls with disappointment.) 

Ross (Sadly): No. We cannot let you 
go. 

DarropiL (Weeping): I am so tired of 
waiting! But we cannot let Crocus 
run such a risk. 

Crocus (Moved by their disappoint- 
ment): I shall go. Icy Wind and the 
Snowflakes do not frighten me. (He 
suddenly walks bravely out at the 
right.) 

Ir1s (Pushing 1st Buape): Follow him. 
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You have a sword. He has nothing 
with which to protect himself. 

FatHeER Time: Don’t worry, Iris. 
When the Snowflakes and Icy Wind 
see him, they will leave until next 
winter. 


Darropiu: And yet Crocus is the — 


smallest of us all! 

2ND BuLaDE: Come on, men! He has 
shown us up. We must hurry to help 
him. (2ND BLADE rushes out at right 
followed by 1st and 3Rp BuaDEs.) 

Darropiu: Spring is here! Spring is 
here! (Follows BuapEs. VIOLET, IRIs 
and Ros follow in turn, each ez- 
claiming “Spring is here!’’) 

FaTHER TIME (Sitting on nearest stool): 
And so the seasons move on. No 
harm if I pause a moment, even if 
Time is supposed to keep on the 
move. If spring is a trifle longer this 
year because of it, who is there who 
will care? 

THE END 
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The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood 


Adapted by Alice Very 


Characters 
Kine 
QUEEN 
Princess Brier Rose 
HERALD 
Lorps and LaDIEs 
TWELVE Goop FatIriEs 
One Bap Farry 
PRINCE 
PAGE 
ScENE 1 
SetTine: A room in the royal castle. 
Ar Rise: Heraxp blows trumpet. Off- 
stage, bells ring, people shout. 
HERALD: 
Let the bells ring! 
Everyone sing! 
A dear little princess 
Is born to our king. 
(Blows trumpet.) 
Everyone listening, 
Come to the christening! 
(Enter Lorps and LaptIEzs.) 
First Lorp: 
Here they come now — 
The King and the Queen — 
First Lapy: 
With the prettiest princess 
That ever was seen! 
(Enter Kine with QUEEN carrying 
baby Princsss, in long christening 
robe and cap.) 
Kina (As Kine and QuEEN sit down on 
thrones): 
What shall we name her? 
Mary or Jane? 


Isabel? Ermintrude? 
Daisy? Elaine? 
QUEEN: 
She’s pink and so sweet 
From her head to her toes, 
I think I shall call her 
My little Brier Rose. 
Kine: 
Whom shall we have 
For a godmother, pray? 
QuEEN: Princesses always 
Have fairies, they say. 
Kine: 
Then we'll have fairies — 
A lot of them, too — 
Only the very best 
Fairies will do! 
(To HERALD) 
Go, find all the fairies 
That live in the land 
And bid them to come 
At the royal command. 
(Exit HERALD.) 
QuEEN (7'o Laptigs): 
Bring out the best plates, 
For I have been told 
That fairies eat only 
From dishes of gold. 
(LaptEs set table with gilded dishes, 
flowers, fruit, etc. Enter HERALD, 
followed by twelve FarrtEs.) 
HERALD: 
The fairies have heard 
The message you sent 
And all have replied 
With gracious consent. 








Kine: 
Be seated, dear fairies, 
And join in the feast. 
(Aside to QuEEN) 
I hope they have brought her 
One present, at least. 
First Farry: 
We thank you, O King, 
But first we must greet 
The little new Princess 
Before we can eat. 
(Farriss stand in half circle before 
thrones, and each one comes forward 
in turn and touches Princgss with 
her wand.) 
I give to the Princess 
A beautiful face. 
SEconD Farry: 
She will sing like a bird. 
Turrp Farry: 
She will dance with light grace. 
Fourta Farry: 
Her manners to all 
Will be gentle and kind. 
Firts Farry: 
Her parents and teachers 
She’ll instantly mind. 
Srxtu Farry: 
She will have many friends. 
SEVENTH Farry: 
She’ll never forget 
To do a good turn — 
E1ecHTH Farry: 
Or to care for a pet. 
Nints Farry: 
She’ll be happy and gay. 
TENTH Farry: 
She’ll laugh all the while — 
ELEVENTH Farry: 
Except when she’s sleeping, 
And then she will smile. 
TweE.LFrru Farry: I give to the Princess 
— (An Op Farry, carrying a distaff 


and spindle, bursts in, interrupting.) 
Oup Farry: 

A fine gift, no doubt! 

How dare you even speak 


When J am left out? 
Kine: 

Your pardon, good fairy! 
QUEEN: 

Please don’t be offended! 
First Lorn: 

It was all a mistake! 
First Lapy: 


It was never intended! 
QUEEN (Aside to Lavy): 
Quick! bring some more dishes! 
Kina (Aside to Lapy): 
Be sure they are mates! 
Lapy: 
But, Sire, you forget 
There are only twelve plates. 
Oxp Farry: 
Such rudeness a fairy 
Can never forgive! 
Your fine little daughter 
Has not long to live. 
(Raps Princess with distaff.) 
By my magical spell 
A spindle will prick her. 
She’ll never get well, 
Only sicker and sicker. 
(Consternation.) 
QUEEN (In tears): 
Oh, fairies, do help 
My baby must live! 
(Farrigs shake heads.) 
First Farry: 
We’re sorry, we’ve only 
One present to give. 
Otp Farry 
I waited till all 
My sisters had spoken. 
Their powers are spent; 
The spell can’t be broken. (Ezit.) 
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TWELFTH Farry: 
Oh, no! there is one 
Who has not had her say. 
Though it can’t be undone 
It will not end that way. 
So don’t cry and weep 
There’s no reason for tears. 
She will noé die, but sleep 
For a hundred long years. 
Kine (Jo Heratp): 
Proclaim a new law — 
By royal command, 
No longer shall spindles 
Be used in the land! 
Destroy all the spindles 
Lest any be hidden. 
Proclaim a new law — 
All spinning forbidden! 
Herap (Blowing Trumpet): 
Obey the new law — 
All spinning forbidden! 
CURTAIN 

* * * 

ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same. 

Ar Rise: Oxp Farry sits spinning with 
distaff and spindle. Enter PrincEss 
BriER Ross, now a pretty young girl. 

PRINCESS: 

Good morning! — Excuse me 
For thinking it queer — 

But what is your name? 

And how did you get here? 

Oup Farry: 

I came down the chimney. 
— I don’t think it queer — 
And you really should know 
I’m your godmother, dear. 

PRINCESS: 

Oh, yes, I’ve heard tell 

How the fairies once came, 
And they all wished me well 
And gave me my name. 


(Looking at distaff and spindle.) 
But what’s that strange thing 
You have in your hand? 

And what are you doing? 
— I can’t understand. 
Oxp Farry: 
Why, this is a distaff 
And spindle, my dear. 
You pull out the flax 
And spin the thread here. 
(Showing method.) 
PRINCESS: 
It looks very easy. 
I wonder if I 
Could learn to spin thread? 
Oh, please, let me try! 
Oxtp Farry (Giving distaff and spindle 
to PRINCEss) : 
Just hold it like this — 
Keep twirling the stick — 
Watch out, now, — the spindle 
Will give you a prick! 
Princess (Pricking hand): 
Oh, mercy! my hand! 
It’s sharp as a pin! 
I hardly can stand, 
And my head seems to spin! (Falls.) 
Op Farry: 
Lie there, pretty Princess! 
They’ll wait a long while 
To hear your gay laugh 
Or to see your sweet smile. 

(Waving distaff.) 

Come, bushes and brambles, 
Grow thorny and wild, 

So none can get through 

To waken the child. 


And silent and still 
The castle shall keep, 
Till no one remembers 
Who lies here asleep. 
CURTAIN 








ScENE 3 

Settine: The same except that bushes 
and vines have filled windows and 
doors and even crept into the room 
where Princess Brier Rose lies as 
if sleeping. 

At Rise: Sound of hunting horn off 
stage. PRINcE and PaGE are sirug- 
gling through briers to get in at door. 
They are marked with scratches, and 
their fine clothes, 100 years later in 
style than those of other characters, 
are torn. 

PAGE: 

Dear master, please stop! 
The briers grow worse. 
I’m sure this old castle 
Is under a curse. 

Prince (Breaking through) : 
Come on, little page. 
There’s nothing to fear. 
These are only wild roses 
That tangle us here. 


I always have wished 

To explore, if I could, 

This strange, lonely castle 

Deep down in the wood. 
PaGE (Seeing PRINCEss): 

What’s that lying there? 

It makes me afraid! 
PrIncE (Looking): 

What long golden hair! 

What a beautiful maid! 

(Kneeling at her side) 

I never have seen 

A princess like this. 

I’m sure she would wake 

If I gave her a kiss. 


(Kisses Princess, who awakens, 
looks at Prince, and smiles.) 


PRINCESS: 


I’ve been sleeping so long, 
And I dreamt about you. 
Am I really awake? 

Have you really come true? 


Prince (Taking her hand and ratsing 


her up): 
Dear Princess, I’ve come 
To take you away 
From darkness and gloom 
To sunshine and day. 


Your beautiful face 

Is too lovely to hide 

In this dismal old place — 

Oh, come, be my bride! 
(Enter TwetrtTH Farry, followed 
by Kine, QurxEn,. Lorps and 
LapriEes, rubbing eyes, blinking, 
and looking about in wonder.) 


TWwE.Lrri Farry (Waving wand): 


The spell of the wicked 

Old fairy is broken, 

And all is fulfilled 

That the fairies have spoken. 


Be happy, dear Princess 

And Prince, and be sure, 

The gifts of the fairies 

Will always endure. 
(PRINCE and Princess stand hand 
in hand in center, while Farry 
holds wand above them. From of- 
stage come sounds of bells ringing, 
trumpets, and shouting and sing- 
ing, as at beginning of play.) 

THE END 
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Vocational Guidance Play 





The Coach Scores 


by Samuel 


Characters 

“Dick” MAarsHALL, coach of Eastside 
High 

Cuick ANDERSON, a sophomore 

Pua cso members of the varsity 

Jom BAINES basketball squad 

Mr. DExTER, science teacher 

Mr. FRInK, principal of Eastside High 

FiasH SIMPSON, captain of the basket- 
ball team 

Mr. Simpson, his father 

Serrine: The office of Coach “Dick” 
Marshall. 

Ar Rise: Coach MARSHALL is right 
treating CuicK ANDERSON who is ly- 
ing on the rubbing table. Evidently 
Cuick has injured his leg. 

Coacu (After a moment): There you 
are, Chick. That should take care of 
the floor burn. If it bothers you to- 
night, check with the nurse in the 
morning. 

Cuick (Jumping down from table): It’s 
okay, Mr. Marshall. I’m getting 
used to these things. I don’t know 
why I’m so clumsy on the gym floor. 

Coacn (Smilingly): Don’t let that 
bother you. We all get spills once in 
awhile. Why when I was in high 
school, I took so many spills I was 
always plastered with iodine. My 
classmates called me the tatooed 
man. 






























S. Richmond 


Cuicx: I’m trying to handle myself 
better, but I guess I’m just not a 
natural athlete. 

Coacu: Son, three-fourths of the boys 
in my gym classes are in the same 
boat. It’s fellows like you an ath- 
letic teacher likes to work with. I 
can see a great improvement in your 
coordination. 

Cuicx: Gee, can you really? 

Coacu: Your work in gym has im- 
proved a hundred per cent this year. 
Perhaps you'll never be a star 
athlete, but you’re going to be able 
to use your muscles a lot better. Just 
keep on trying, and I’ll be satisfied. 

(Pue Littte and Jor BaInEs enter.) 

Pua (As he comes in): Hi, Chick. 
What’s the matter? Hurt yourself? 

Cuick: Just a little skid on the floor. 

Jor: Huh. You get used to that. When 
you're a senior like me, you won’t 
even mind them. j 

Coacu: Pug, don’t tell me you’ve got 
a charley horse again. 

Pua (Grinning): No, Coach. I haven’t 
had one for a week. 

Jor: He’s used so much oil of winter- 
green everybody thinks he’s a life 
saver. I think he bathes in it. 

Pua: That’s all right. I got to keep 
limbered up. But Coach, we wanted 
to know something. 
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Jor: Yeh, we’re kind of worried. 

Coacu: So? What’s on your mind? 

Pua: Everybody’s been saying Flash 
Simpson’s been kicked off the team 
for a week for breaking training. Is 
it true? 

Coacua: I’m afraid it is. 

Pua: Gee whiz! 

Cuick: I heard that, but I didn’t be- 
lieve it. 

Jor: How are we going to win that 
championship game Friday night 
without Flash? He’s high scorer in 
the State. 

Coacu: I think that is the sixty-four 
dollar question. It’s going to be up to 
the rest of you boys on the team to 
carry on. 

Cuick: What did he do, Coach? 

Pua: He was smoking. But gee whiz, 
Flash doesn’t smoke much. I never 
saw him. 

Jor: It was just a dare, Coach. The 
fellows were just kidding out at the 
gym door. 

Coacu (Pointing to bulletin board): You 
know what those are up there, Pug? 

Pua: Oh, sure. Training rules. I know 
’em by heart. Don’t worry. 

Jor: We all know them. 

Coacu: Then keep them. Maybe we 
can use you Friday night. 

Puc: But we’re on the second team. 
You can’t beat Westville with the 
second team, can you? 

Coacu: What do you think? 

Pua: Gee whiz! 

Cuick: Thanks for fixing my leg, 
Coach. I’ve got to get back to my 
home room. I have some math to 
make up. (Coacu nods as CHICK goes 
out right.) 


locker room and round up the team, 
We'll have to put in some extra time 
at practice today and tomorrow. 

Joe: A couple of the fellows have de- 
tention slips. They’ll be a little late. 

Coacu: Detention slips? For what? 

Pua: Talking in class, I guess. Every- 
body’s been talking today about 
Flash. Gee whiz, things do travel 
around school. (They start right as 
Mr. Dexter comes in right) Hi, Mr. 
Dexter. 

Mr. Dexter: Hello, Pug. How’s your 
charley horse? 

Pua: All gone, I hope, I hope. 

Mr. Dexter: How about you, Joe? 
In good shape? 

Joe: Yes, sir. In good shape for the 
bench. 

Pua: Yeh, we got places all worn out 
on the bench. (J'urning) Look, look 
at the shine on my pants. (They 
laugh as they go out right.) 

Mr. Dexrer: Anyway, they take it 
well. 

Coacu (Grinning) : They’ ve been pretty 
good on the bench. But lately 
they’ve been doing some fine pass 
ing and floor work. Might use them 
Friday against Westville. 

Mr. Dexrer: What’s the story on 
young Simpson? Is he really off the 
team? 

Coacu: For a week. 

Mr. Dexrer: Smoking? 

Coacu: Right outside the gym in front 
of the whole squad. I just happened 
along, and there he was. 

Mr. Dexter: It just doesn’t make 
sense. I always figured he was & 
pretty level-headed kid. Does good 
work in class. 


Coacu: You two fellows go out to the Coacu (He is putting some things in 
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locker. Mr. DEXTER moves over to 
desk through following and sits on it. 
Coacu busies self with tape, medical 
supplies, etc.) Flash Simpson is one 
of the best all-round boys I’ve had. 
But he knew the rules, and he de- 
liberately broke them. What could I 
do? 

Mr. Dexter: Some of the kids must 
smoke during training. 

Coacu: Probably so. But on the whole 
they keep the rules faithfully. But 
with the whole team in on the thing, 
I had to invoke the penalty for the 
sake of morale and discipline. 

Mr. Dexter: And with the champion- 
ship game coming up. The kid must 
be taking it hard. 

Coacu: Yes, andsoam I. And I rather 
gather the whole school is. But I’m 
not only a coach of a basketball 
team, I’m also a teacher of physical 
education. (Goes to rubbing table, sits 
on it.) 

Mr. Dexter: As an educator, you'll 
have to see it through. But a lot of 
people don’t realize that. 

Coacu: No, they figure a coach is just 
a big lug who played star football or 
basketball at some time in his life, 
and now all he has to do is figure out 
plays that will produce winning 
teams. I don’t figure my job that 
way, and no coach does. My first 
job is to teach these boys sound 
principles of good health and good 
sportsmanship. If I get winning 
teams at the same time, that’s all to 
the good. But it’s the individual 

_ youngster and his education that 

* counts. 

Mr. Dexter: There’s no argument 
here, Dick. You know I once 
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thought I’d go in for physical educa- 
tion. Sort of combine it with science 
teaching. But I was never much on 
the playing field. (Laughingly) Like 
Pug, I wore out my uniforms on the 
bench. 

Coacu: Some of our best coaches 
weren’t star athletes, John. Look at 
Brown at Westville. He never 
played varsity athletics, but here I 
am worrying about how to beat his 
team for the state championship. 

Mr. Dexter: I can see that now, but I 
couldn’t when I was in school. Like a 
lot of other fellows, I figured you had 
to be a star to become a coach. 

Coacu: To me there are three impor- 
tant qualifications for coaching. The 
first one is personal. It’s the ability 
to get these kids interested and en- 
thused about using their bodies well, 
and building a team out of a bunch 
of gangling kids. 

Mr. Dexter: You’ve done that, all 
right. 

Coacu: With luck. Then there’s physi- 
cal stamina. You can’t teach gym 
classes all day and coach after school 
unless you can take it. You do have 
to have the beef, and I have that. 
Too much of it. 

Mr. Dexter: And what’s the third? 

Coacu: The third is the one that’s got 
me into this situation. It’s the edu- 
cational qualifications. As a teacher 
with a degree of master of education, 
I know that my job goes beyond win- 
ning games. So here I am with the 
whole school on my neck and by to- 
morrow night the whole town will be 
after my scalp. 

Mr. Dexter: Maybe I should be 
thankful I stuck to my science classes 








and let the coaching go. At least I 
can have a kid fail and still walk 





Coacu: Sure. Glad to. 
Mr. Frinx (As he goes right): Good, 




































down the street safely. (Laughs) It 
sure takes a sense of humor, too, 
doesn’t it? 

Coacu: Without that, this job would 
be suicide. Why I’d be tearing my 
hair out every time the kids made a 
mistake in a game. And you know 
they make plenty. (Enter Mr. Frinx 
and Mr. Simpson from right. CoacH 
gets down from table. Mr. DExTER 
rises from desk.) 

Mr. Frinx: Mr. Marshall, Mr. Simp- 
son and I have been talking with his 
son about his, ah, disciplinary prob- 
lem. He wanted to make a sugges- 
tion to you. I just wanted to let you 
know that as far as I’m concerned, 
as your Principal, though I regret 
the situation, I’ll concur in your 
judgment. You know Mr. Simpson, 
of course? 

Coacu: Oh, yes indeed. (Shakes hands 
with Mr. Stmpson) Glad to see you. 

Mr. Frinx: And Mr. Dexter, our 
science teacher. 

Mr. Smmpson (Shaking hands with Mr. 
DextTER): How do you do. 

Mr. Dexter: Glad to know you. I’ve 
had your boy in class. An excellent 
student. 

Mr. Smmpson: Thank you. He’s all 
right — sometimes. 

Mr. Dexter (Going right): Well, I'll 
be running along. If you’ll excuse 
me. (He goes right.) 

Coacu (Indicating chair, left): Won't 
you sit. (Mr. Smpson does so.) 

Mr. Frinx: I must go back to the 
office. By the way, Mr. Marshall, 
we'll have an assembly fifth period 
Friday. You'll speak, won’t you? 





(To Mr. Smpson) Drop in again, 
sometime. 


Mr. Stimpson: Thank you. I’ll do that, 


(Mr. FRINK goes right. Coach moves 
to edge of desk — sits) I’m very sorry 
about this affair, Mr. Marshall, and 
so is my boy. I didn’t come to plead 
in his defense. As a matter of fact, he 
is taking it very well. Doesn’t feel 
at all bitter. 


Coacu: That’s something. 
Mr. Simpson: But this is my sugges- 


tion. Could he take his punishment 
next week? I’m not only thinking of 
myself and my boy, but of the others. 
It will mean so much for them to win 
Friday, and of course, I think I’m 
not overestimating his ability when I 
say he could help a lot. 


Coacu: Mr. Simpson, what you say is 


very true. I don’t see how I can win 
without your son’s help. We've 
practically built our team around 
him. But you must see my position. 


Mr. Simpson: I don’t question your 


judgrhent at all. I’m surprised at 
the boy myself. He doesn’t usually 
smoke. It was probably his first 
offense. It’s just that — well, if his 
team wins the state championship, 
he’s going to stand a better chance at 
a scholarship. 


Coacu (Rising — pacing slowly): You 


make it very hard, Mr. Simpson. | 
want to win the championship, too. 
Right now I’m in line to become 
supervisor of physical education i 
the school system. To me, that’s ap 
ambition. But it’s not whether we 
win or lose this game, it’s what it 
does to your boy. Shall we sacrifice 
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principles now, just to win? Won’t 

he realize what we’ve done? Will the 
lesson be lost on him? He’s your 
boy. Do you want him to go out into 
the world knowing he can deliber- 
ately break a law and wriggle out 
of the penalty? 

Mr. Simpson: But is it quite like that? 

Coacu: Ask the boy. Where is he? 

Mr. Simpson: He’s out in the gym. 
Shall I get him? (Rising.) 

Coacu: Yes, do. Before I give you my 
answer, I want to talk with him — 
alone. 

Mr. Simpson: Yes, yes, of course. I 
hope you understand my feelings in 
the matter. I don’t want to do any- 
thing to hurt my boy... but... 

CoacH: Well, let’s see how he feels. 
Okay? 

Mr. Srmpson (Pleased): Good. I'll 
send him in. (He goes out right. 
Coacu paces floor a few moments, 
moves to bulletin board, looks at rules 
and shakes head. He goes to chair be- 
hind desk — sits. After a moment 
FLASH SIMPSON comes in.) 

Fiasx (Friendly but somewhat abashed) : 
Hello, Coach. 

Coacu (Pleasantly): Hello, Flash. Sit 
down a moment. Want to ask you a 
couple of questions. 

FiasH (Sitting in chair, left): Yes, sir. 
(Quickly) I didn’t ask my father to 
come down, Coach. It was his idea. 
Not mine. 

CoacH (Smilingly): I know that, 
Flash. But aside from that. Do you 
still think you want to be a coach 
when you finish school? 

Fiasu: Yes, sir. I’m planning to go 

through college and major in physi- 

cal education. I have a good average 





here in school, and Mr. Frink says 

he’ll recommend me. 

Coaca: You know, it’s not just coach- 
ing athletic teams. 

Fiasa: Oh, I know that. I’ll probably 
teach something, too, maybe science. 
Unless I’m lucky enough to get into 
a big school like this one. Then I’ll 
just have gym classes. 

Coacu: Well, Flash, so long as you 
know what there is to being a coach, 
how would you feel if you ran up 
against a boy who did what you did? 

FiasH (Quietly): I’d feel pretty well let 
down, Coach. And I’m awfully 
sorry I did what I did. 

Coacu: You don’t feel as though you 
are being treated unfairly? 

FuasH: Oh, no. I knew the rules. It’s 
just like in a game. If you break the 
rules, you have to expect to take the 
penalty. And the whole team loses, 
too. (Sighs) No, I’m not kicking. 
It’s only the others. I wish they’d 
forget it and let me take my medi- 
cine. 

Coacu: It’s the big game that’s got 
them down, Flash. 

FuasH (Quietly — with feeling): How do 

- you think I feel? 

Coacx (Going over to him — hand on 
shoulder): Son, you feel just the way 
I hoped you would. You’ve learned 
a lesson in this. Now let’s see if we 
can’t learn another. How would you 
like to help me win that game Fri- 
day? 

FiasH: What, play Friday? 
mean... ? 

Coacu: I didn’t say play. I said help 
me win. 

FuasH: Yeh, but... but... 

Coacu: Listen, Flash. I’ve built that 


You 





team around your play. Maybe that 
was a mistake. (With growing en- 
thusiasm) But every team we’ve gone 
against has been working on a de- 
fense to beat us — to meet our style 
of play. Right? 

FiasH: Yeh, Southern almost bottled 
me in that last game. 

Coacu: That’s what Westville is plan- 
ning todo. But suppose we came up 
on the floor with an altogether dif- 
ferent type of game? Suppose you 
didn’t play? 

FiasH (Brightening): Why they’d be 
thrown all off balance. It would be 
the half before they could work out a 
defense. Gee, Coach. How will you 
do it? 

Coacu (Kneeling on floor — making 
diagram with his fingers on floor): 
We'll change to a defensive game. 
We'll put Pug and Joe in — 

FiasuH: They can pass better than any- 
one on the team. 

Coacu: That’s right . . . and we'll 
build them to play the ball up the 
floor and feed Sweeney. With Miller 
as centre for you, their whole play 
will be on him. Pug and Joe will run 
rings around them. Will you help me 
work it out from the bench? You'll 
still be off the team, you know. 

Fiasu: Gee, will you let me help? Boy, 
I can see it work now. We’ll take 
that game Friday for sure. 

Coacu (Rising): Then we'll switch 
back for the final game — and it will 
be all over. Go get Pug and Joe in 
here. Tell the rest of the boys to 
work on passing. Now get going. 
(Slaps FuasH on back as he goes to 
right.) 

Fiasx (Suddenly — at door right): Gee, 
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how about my Dad? He’s out there 

getting gray hairs worrying. 

Coacu: Tell him to come in. I'll let 
him in on it. 

FiasH: Thanks, Coach. I hope when 
I’m a coach I can call them as fair ag 
you can. (He goes quickly right. 
CoacH grins — moves to corner picks 
up basketball as though getting ready 
to play with it. Mr. SImpson comes 
in right.) 

Mr. Smmpson (Eagerly): How did you 
make out? 

Coacu: Fine! Flash is going to help us 
win Friday night. 

Mr. Stmpson: He is? Why...I1...I 
don’t know what to say now. I was 
just coming to the conclusion he 
shouldn’t play. 

Coacu: He isn’t going to play. He’s 
still off the team. But there’s noth- 
ing in the rules to stop him from giv- 
ing us advice. He’s going to sit on 
the bench with me. (Pua and Jor 
enter breathlessly right. FLasH follows 
in a moment.) 

Pua: Hey, Coach. Is he kidding us? 

Joe: Flash says we’re going to play Fri- 
day but he isn’t. 

Coacn (Laughingly): That’s right, 
boys. Here’s your chance to be 
heroes. Can you remember any of 
those plays I gave you last month — 
those fast breakaways — lots of 
passing and dribbling? 

Pua: Sure, I know them all. 

FiasH: I can help them, Coach. I’ve 
got them all copied down in my note 
book. ; 

Coacu: Good. Get out there and get 
working on them. No let down ’till 
Friday night. Get going! 

Pua (Amazed): Gee whiz! He means 
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it. (At door right — looks at seat of 
pants.) 

Coach (Laughingly): Don’t worry 
about the shine, Pug. We'll get you 
a new pair. Brand new. 

FuasH (As Jor and Pua follow him out 
right, grinning): Come on, let’s go. 
(Exit.) 

Mr. Stimpson (Going to Coacu, shaking 
his hand): Coach, as a father, I want 
to tell you that you’ve done more for 
my boy than I can ever thank you 
for. You didn’t only teach him a 
lesson, you taught me one. Good 
luck. I know you will win Friday 
night. 

Coacu: Thanks. But if I don’t, remem- 
ber, it’s just one game. Your boy has 
a lot to play before he’s through. 
(They go out together right.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Plays 





Marjorte Daw 


by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Adapted for radio by Walter Hackett 


Music: A light theme, one showing mo- 
tion. Forte and fade under. 

NARRATOR: Take the month of August 
in the year 1890. Take New York 
City. Next take a lemon! Squeeze 
the juice into a glass, add water, add 
sugar, add ice. Here you have a cool- 
ing warm-weather drink. Now take 
the useless pulp of the lemon and toss 
it out of the nearest window to the 
hot pavement below. If you make 
certain the lemon falls directly in the 
path of a hurrying young gentleman 
named John Flemming, you have 
the beginning of a story, the story of 
“Marjorie Daw.” 

Mosic: Up and out. 

JoHN (Groans): Owww! My leg, it’s on 
fire. 

Dru.on: The pain will soon pass, John. 

Joun: Of all the luck! 

Drt.o0N: You’re in pain, your leg is in a 
cast, it’s 97 in the shade, and you’re 
grouchy. 

Joun: There I was hurrying to catch a 
train, and I had to slip on a lemon. 
Result: one broken leg. 

Ditton: Correction! A fibula! 

Joun: As far as I’m concerned, it’s still 
my leg. (Gloomily) Ned Delaney is 
probably wondering what happened 
to me. 

Drton: I’ve already wired him in New 
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Hampshire and explained. I’ve also 
wired your sister at Newport. 

Joun: Well, perhaps I can get my vaca- 
tion after all. I mean, I should be 
able to travel within a week, 
shouldn’t I, Dr. Dillon? 

Druion: Your sister will undoubtedly 
stay with you for a few days. And 
you have Watkins to look after you. 

JoHn: Rye, New Hampshire, isn’t too 
far from New York. 

Ditton: I prescribe rest. 

Joun: And the sea air would do me a 
lot of good. 

Ditton: Don’t move around. 

Joun: And Ned Delaney is expecting 
me. (Getting down to facts) How soon 
before I’ll be able to travel? 

Drtto0N: Not for at least another three 
to four weeks. 

Joun: I refuse. 

Druuo0n: My orders. 

JoHN: There goes my vacation! 

Music: Light theme. Up briefly and out. 

Frances: How are you this morning, 
John? 

Joun: Rotten. 

Frances: It’s going to be another 
warm day; I advise you to be calm. 

JOHN: Frances. 

Frances: Yes? 

JoHN: Why don’t you go back to 
Newport? 
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Frances: I’m taking the morning train 
back. (Slightly away) John, yester- 
day, at your request, I carried in a 
whole set of Balzac, 27 volumes. 
There are only 19 left. What hap- 
pened to the other eight? 

Joun (Cheerfully): By tonight there 
won’t be any left. 

Frances: Whatever are you rambling 
about? 


Jonn: I’m using that set to throw at 


Watkins. Good sport! But I always 
miss; haven’t made one direct hit as 
yet. Well, there’s always another 
day. 

Frances: Poor Watkins! 

Joun: These small volumes don’t seem 
to do the trick. I really believe I 
could fetch him down with some- 
thing large — say an oversized edi- 
tion of Saint Beuve, or perhaps 
Webster’s International. 

Frances: You’re behaving like a sulky 
child. 

JoHn: Well, I have a right to be sulky. 
My whole vacation with Ned De- 
laney ruined because I was unfor- 
tunate enough to slip on a lemon. 

Frances: It could have been worse. 
What would you like for lunch? 

Joun: Nothing. 

Frances: Too bad you didn’t fall on 
your head. (Pause) Or did you? 
(Fading) Well, I'll talk to cook about 
feeding my savage, spoiled brother. 
(A pause, then) 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Joun: Yes, come in. 

Sounp: Door open. 

Watkins (Fading in): Good afternoon, 
Mr. John. 

Joun: And don’t ask me how I’m feel- 
ing. 
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Watkins (Cautiously): We don’t have 
a book in our hand, do we, Mr. John? 

Joun: No need to dodge, Watkins. 

Warsrns: You’re not much of a marks- 
man, Mr. John, but you do throw 
with a definite vengeance. Sort of 


put your whole heart into it. 
JoHN (Pleased): Thanks, Watkins. 
What have you there? 


Warxins: A lovely basket of fruit. 

Joun: Who from? 

Watkins: Shall I read the card? 

Joun: If you haven’t already done so. 

Watkins: “I hope you’re soon well and 
on your feet. Meanwhile, please be 
good and kind and sweet. Signed 
Aunt Melinda.” 

Joun: Aunt Melinda? She’s the one 
with the mustache. 

WATKINS: Quite so. 

Joun: I never did like her. 

Watkins: And she shares your feeling, 
sir. When you were four you bit her 
on the nose. 

JoHN: Let’s take a look at the fruit. 


Hmmm! Apples, pears, grapes, 
plums. (Suddenly) Have a plum, 
Watkins. Go ahead! Don’t be 


bashful. Take one. 

Warxins: Oh, thank you. (Biting into 
one) Quite delicious. 

JoHN: What else is there? Melon, 
oranges and a—a.. . lemon. 

Watkins: A lemon, Mr. John! 

Joun: And you placed it there. 

Watkins: Indeed, sir, I did not. 

Joun: You placed that single lemon in 
the basket. You did it as a joke, a 
grim joke. 

Watkins: I protest, sir. 

Joun: Where are those books? (Strain- 
ing to reach for one) Ah, here we are, 
Watkins! 








Wartxins: Sir? 
Joun: I'll give you a running start to 
the door. 


Watkins: Thank you, sir. Very sport- — 


ing of you. 

Joun: Get going! 

Watxins (Fading): Make it a snap 
shot. You’ll do much better. 

Sounp: Book thrown against wall. Door 
slammed hard. 

Music: A bridge. Up and out into: 

Sounp: Telegraph sender. Fade under. 

Frances: “To Edward Delaney. Au- 
gust 8. The Pines, Rye, New Hamp- 
shire. John in foul mood. Please 
write and cheer him up. Regards, 
Frances Flemming.” 

Sounp: Up briefly and out into: door 
open. 

Wartxins: Good morning, Mr. John. 

Joun: Hello, Watkins. 

Watkins: A letter for you. Post- 
marked from Rye, New Hampshire. 

Joun (Eagerly): Must be from Ned 
Delaney. 

Sounp: Envelope ripped open. 

Watkins: Anything you wish, Mr. 
John? 

Joun: No... nothing, Watkins. 

Watkins (Slight fade): Thank you, 
Mr. John. If you wish anything, 
please ring. 

Sounp (Slightly away): Door closed. 

Joun (He reads to himself): “Rye, New 
Hampshire. August 9th. My dear 
Jack: Glad to hear your hurt not as 
bad as first reported. I am sorry we 
cannot spend this month together 
here at Rye, as planned. Also sorry 
I cannot see you, but I have hours of 
unemployed time, and I will write 
you a whole postoffice full of letters. 
Not that I have anything to write 
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about. The farmhouse I am staying 
at is two miles from the hotels. As 
yet I have met no beautiful girls. 
However, across from me is a house 
—a veritable mansion— with a 
wide piazza on three sides. Some- 


times a young lady appears on the 


piazza and sits in a hammock. Now, 
a hammock is very becoming when 
one is eighteen and has gold hair and 
dark eyes and wears a fetching blue 
dress. All this splendor goes into the 
hammock and sways there like a 
pond lily in the golden afternoon. 
But enough of this nonsense. Drop 
me a line. Best regards, Ed.” (Re- 
flectively) Hmmm? A pretty girl. 
Wonder who she is? Now, if I were 
there... 

Music: A romantic theme. Up and out 
under the following: 

DeLaNney (As though writing): ‘“Au- 
gust 12. Rye. My Dear Jack: 
Glad you enjoyed my letter. Yours 
arrived yesterday. You asked about 
the girl who lives across the way. 
Her name is Daw. Only daughter 
of Colonel Richard Daw, banker. 
Mother dead. One brother at Har- 
vard. They are an old and very 
rich family, who always pass the 
summer here; the remaining nine 
months they spend in Boston and 
the South. The daughter, the vision 
in the hammock, is named Marjorie, 
Marjorie Daw. Yesterday, I met 
her father and he invited me to his 
house. And so today, I met her. 
She is lovely. During the course of 
the afternoon, I brought the con- 
versation around to you (Fading) 
and your unfortunate accident. I 
told her what an amiable disposi- 
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tion you had....” 

Sounp: Sneak in in background: a 
bellbuoy. Hold under scene. 

MarsoriE: What a shame! And poor 
Mr. Flemming, having to stay in 
hot New York, instead of being here 
with you. He must be a patient 
young man. 

DewaNneEy: Oh, he is, very patient. And 
very handsome, too. 

Marsori£ (Interested): Oh, really? 

DELANEY: Very popular in New York 
society. 

Magrsorte: I suppose he’s not a very 
serious young man? 

DELANEY: Quite the opposite. He 
works very hard. Everyone likes 
him. His sister, Frances, thinks 
there is no one as sweet and kind. 
And his man, Watkins — why, good 
old Watkins swears by Jack. 

Marjorie: I suppose Mr. Flemming 
is engaged. 

Dr.aney: No! He says to date he has 
not met the right girl. 

MasoriE (Fading slowly): He cer- 
tainly sounds like a very unusual 
young man, a person of intelligence. 
I do hope he recovers very soon... . 

Sounp: Fade out bellbuoy, with above 
speech. 

Dewaney (As though writing): “It did 
not occur to me then, but it struck 
me afterwards, that she evinced a 
singular interest in the conversa- 
tion. Positively, I think I made her 
like you. Miss Daw is a girl whom 
you would like immensely: Beauty 
without affectation and a fine dispo- 
sition and mind. (Fading) That’s 
all I have to report. Will write 
again. Best wishes, Ned.” (A beat, 
then:) 


Joun: “August 14, New York City. 
Dear Ned: I don’t know what I 
would do without your letters. They 
are curing me. I haven’t hurled any- 
thing at Watkins since your last 
letter arrived. Ned, that Miss Daw 
must be a charming person. I should 
certainly like her. I like her already. 
Somehow I am drawn to her. You 
seem to be describing a girl I have 
known in my dreams. Upon my 
word, if you were to send me her 
photograph, I believe I would recog- 
nize her at a glance. Speaking of 
photographs, couldn’t you manage 
to slip one from her house, and send 
it to me? I will return it before it is 
missed. Oh—my leg? I forgot 
about my leg. It’s better. Regards, 
Jack.” 

Deanery: “August 18th, Rye, New 
Hampshire. Dear Friend Jack: 
Sorry to be a bit tardy in answering 
your letter. Incidentally, a portion 
of your last letter puzzled and also 
startled me. Is it possible for two 
people who have never met, and who 
are hundreds of miles apart, to exert 
a magnetic influence on each other? 
I have read of such phenomena, but 
never credited them. You see, yes- 
terday morning, Marjorie Daw and 
I took a walk along the beach. 
(Fading) She seemed lost in thought 
throughout our stroll. Finally she 
said... 

Sounn: (Sneak in under “She seemed 
lost in thought. . .”): Rolling surf 
breaking along shore. Hold through 
scene. 

MagsortE: I’m sorry, I didn’t hear you, 
Edward. What were you saying? 

Deanery: I was saying what a fine 
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beach this would make for horse- 
back riding. 

MajJorieE (Absenily): Yes, wouldn’t it. 

Deanery: Is something bothering 
you, Marjorie? 

MagnyorieE: I was thinking about your 
friend in New York. 

Deanery: Jack Flemming? 

MarJoriE: Yes. He must be a very 
admirable character. 

De.aney (Glibly): He has a very un- 
usual disposition. 

MaryorieE: I should like to meet him. 

DeLaNnrey (Laughs): That would be 
hard to arrange— at least right 
now. 

MarsoriE: Do you have a picture of 
him? 

Dewaney: Not here. 

MARJORIE (Disappointed): Oh! (Beat) 
I wouldn’t believe it possible 

De.aney: I don’t follow you. 

MaprsoriE: I didn’t think I would ever 
be interested in someone whom I 
haven’t even met. Strange, isn’t it? 

DeE.aneEy: Rather. 

Marjorie (Impulsively): I wonder if 
you would do something for me. 

DELANEY: Gladly. 

Maggorte: I wonder if you would send 
him this rose I am wearing, and tell 
him it is from me. And also tell him 
I know just what a fine person he is. 

Sounp: Surf out. 

Music: A romantic theme. 
and out into: 

Ditu0on (Puzzled): Would you mind 
telling me exactly why you are wear- 
ing a faded rose pinned to your 
dressing gown? 

JouHN: Because I want to, my dear Dr. 
Dillon. 

Drtton: Is there any significance? 


Up briefly 
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Joun: Yes. I’m in love, I think. 
Drtt0N: Do I know her? 

JoHN: No. (Beat) And neither do I. 
Ditton: What? 

Joun: In fact, I’ve never even seen her. 
Ditton: What nonsense is this, John? 


Joun: There is no nonsense about it, 


doctor. I simply said I think I’m in 
love. Hang it all! I’m sure I’m in 

- love. In fact, I might even marry 
her. (Beat) Whatvare you doing with 
that thermometer? 

Drtto0N: Going to take your tempera- 
ture. You seem to be running a 
fever. 

Mosic: A light theme. Up briefly and 
out into: 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Foae: Got a letter fer you, Mr. De- 
laney. 

Sounpn: Door open. 

Foaa: Jest arrived. 

Deanery: Thank you, Mrs. Fogg. 

Foae: Your friend certainly writes a 
lot of letters. 

DELANEY: Yes, he does. 
many. 

Sounp: Door closed. Envelope ripped 
open. Letter unfolded. 

Deanery: “August 19th, New York 
City. Dear Ned: I am exuberant. 
Your wonderful letter ... (He 
mumbles the rest) . . . great surprise 
. . . feel as though . . . am planning 
to . . . soon as possible . . .” (Ez- 
citedly) Holy Cow! Where’s my 
pen. ..ink.. . paper? 

Sounp: Drawer opened, then shut. 

Deuaney (As though writing): “Au- 
gust 23. Dear Jack: Are you passing 
into your second childhood? Cer- 
tainly you must not write to Mar- 
jorie, thanking her for the flower. 
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It would offend her delicacy. She 
knows you only through me; you are 
to her an abstraction, a figure in a 
dream. Of course, if you enclose a 
note to me and insist upon its de- 
livery, I shall deliver it, but I advise 
you not to do so. You say you are 
able to walk about, with the aid of 
a cane, and that you purpose to 
come here the instant Dr. Dillon 
thinks you are strong enough to 
travel. Again I advise you not to. 
Every hour you remain away, Mar- 
jorie’s glamour deepens and your 
influence over her increases. So 
wait until you are entirely recovered. 
In any case, do not come without 
giving me warning. I fear the effect 
of your abrupt advent here — under 
the circumstances. Hastily yours, 
Ned.” 

Music: Troubled theme. Up and out. 

Joun: “August 27th, New York City. 
Dear Ned: Why haven’t you an- 
swered my letters? What is happening 
in Rye? How is Marjorie? Is any- 
thing wrong? Write immediately. 
Yours, Jack.” 

Music: A brief bridge. Up and out. 

Dretaney: August 28th, Rye, New 
Hampshire. Dear Jack: I write in 
great haste to tell you what has 
taken place here. I am in the utmost 
perplexity. One thing is plain — 
you must not dream of coming here. 
Last night I was sitting in the garden 
with Marjorie. (Fading) As we 
talked, her father joined us. He 
looked rather stern; in fact, very 
stern... 

Daw: Marjorie, there are several 
questions I wish to put to you. 

Marsoris: Yes, father? 
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Dewaney: Pardon me, but perhaps 
I should leave. 

Daw: It’s nothing too personal, Mr. 
Delaney. Marjorie, yesterday you 
told young Dick Bradley that you 
didn’t care to see any more of him. 
True? 

Marjorie: Yes, father. 

Daw: Why? 

MarJori#: Because I’m not interested 
in seeing him. 

Daw: His father and I have been 
associated in business for years. 
He’s a fine chap. I like him. 

Marjorie: Then you may continue 
to like him. 

Daw: You also refused Frank Chand- 
ler’s invitation to attend the dance 
at the Casino. 

Marjorie: True. 

Daw: I don’t understand why. 
Magyorie: I happen to be very much 
interested in another young man. 
Daw: Oh! (As though turning) Mr. 
Delaney, it seems to me that — 
DELANEY: It. can’t be me, Colonel 
Daw. Your daughter and I are just 

good friends. 

MargsorieE: It’s not Ned, father. 
someone else. 

Daw: Who? 

Marjorie: Someone you don’t know. 

Daw: Is it serious? 

Marjorie: Yes. I’m in love with him, 
and he’s in love with me. 

Daw: And I don’t even know him? 
Now, look here, Marjorie. I de- 
mand to meet him! 

Marsorie: I can’t introduce him to 
you, father. I don’t even know him 
myself. 

Daw (Sharply): What kind of rubbish 
are you talking? 


It’s 








Magsorie: It’s true. 

Dewaney: I think perhaps I’d better 
leave. 

Daw: What is this all about? 

MarJoriE: His name is John Flem- 
ming. He’s from New York. He’s 
a fine, handsome, wonderful person. 

Daw: If you’ve never met him, never 
seen him, how do you know? 

Marsorie: Because Ned has told me 
all about him, haven’t you, Ned? 

Deianry:I...I1.. . er, excuse me. 

Daw: Mr. Delaney, what is this all 
about? Who is this person, this John 
Flemming? 

De.aney (Hesitantly): Well, Colonel 
Daw, it’s this way — (Pause) He, 
er — (He pauses.) 

Daw: I’m listening. 

Mapgiorie: Don’t interrupt him, 
father. Go on and tell him, Ned. 

Deanery (Getting more and more con- 
fused): You see, it all began with 
a broken fibula. A used lemon was 
the real cause. Then Jack is lonely. 
I want to see him happy, and so — 
That is, it’s hot and uninteresting 
in New York during August, and his 
doctor said. 

Daw: Get to the point. 

De.aNnEy: And so I thought that it 

. er, er, er — well, you see my 
point, of course. 

Daw: I do not. 

Masorre: What he says is true, 
father, every word. 

Music: A comic theme. Up and out. 

Sounp: Door bell rung: once, twice. 
Door open. 

MessenGER: Dr. Thomas Dillon. 

Drito0n: Yes. 

MESSENGER: Night letter for you. 
Sign here. (Pause) Thank you. 
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Sounp: Door closed: 

Ditton: Now, what’s this all about. 

Sounp: Envelope ripped open. 

Druion (He reads): “August 30, Rye, 
N. H. I beg of you to prevent John 
Flemming coming here at this time. 
His appearance would be disastrous - 
to him. Ask him to remain in New 
York, or to go to some inland resort. 
Be assured that I have reasons that 
will meet with your entire approval 
when they are made plain to you. 


Signed, Edward Delaney.” (Beat) 
Hmmm! Well, I can try. 
Music: A light theme. Up and under, 


JOHN: First you say I can’t leave New 
York, and now you say the opposite. 
I don’t get you, Doctor. 

Ditton: Your condition has improved 
so you can travel. 

JOHN: So you’ve already said. And so 
I’m going to Rye. 

Druton: I advise against your going 
to the seashore. You need a dry 
climate. Say some place in the 
Pennsylvania mountains. 

Joun: I have no intention of going any 
place but Rye, -- Rye, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Watkins (Fading in): Pardon me, Mr. 
John, but this letter just arrived. 

Joun: I’ll read it later. 

Watkins: It’s from Mr. Delaney. 

JOHN: Give it to me. Excuse me, Dr. 
Dillon. 

Ditton: I'll be going along. (Fading) 
Goodbye. 

Sounp: Envelope ripped open. 

JoHN (Reads to himself): “August 31, 
Rye. You fool! Reflect a moment! 
Colonel Daw enraged at whole 
matter. Therefore don’t jeopardize 
your chances with Marjorie. Stay 
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away! The nights up here are damp 
and would be bad for you. Have 
you ever visited the Rocky Moun- 
tains? Be advised by Dr. Dillon. 
Be advised by me. . .” (Hxclama- 
tion of disgust) I'll bet he’s in love 
with her himself. (He calls out) 
Watkins! Watkins, come here. 

Watkins (Fading in): You wish some- 
thing, Mr. John? 

JoHN: I certainly do. Send the follow- 
ing telegram for me. Write it down. 
It’s to Edward Delaney, The Pines, 
Rye, New Hampshire. Tell the 
telegraph office to mark it “rush.” 
Here’s the message. ‘Letter re- 
ceived. Dr. Dillon be hanged. I 
think I should be on the spot.” 
(Fading) Well, don’t stand there, 
Watkins. Get that wire off at once. 
It’s important. 

Sounp: Telegraph sender. Establish and 
fade under for: 

Dretaney: “September 1, Rye, New 
Hampshire. To John Flemming. 
Stay where you are. You would only 
complicate matters. Do not move 
until you hear from me. Signed — 
Ned Delaney.” 

Sounp: Telegraph sender up briefly and 
under for: 

Joun: “September 1, New York, N. Y. 
To Edward Delaney. My being 
there could be kept a secret. I must 
see her. Tell her I love her. Signed, 
Jack.”’ 

Sounn: Sender up and under. 

De.anry: “September 1, Rye, New 
Hampshire. To John Flemming. 
She loves you, too, but do not think 
of coming. Colonel D. has locked 
M. D. in her room. Would not be 
able to see her. Colonel D. threatens 
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Signed, 


/ 


you with violence. 
Ned.” 

Sounp: Sender wp and under. 

Joun: “September 1, New York, N. Y. 
To Edward Delaney. Locked in her 
room. Good Heavens! That settles 
the question. I shall leave by the 
twelve-fifteen express. Signed, 
Jack.” 

Music (Cuts in over sound): A theme 
of motion. Up and under. 

JOHN (Snaps): Watkins, will you hurry 
with that packing. © 

Watkins: I’m hurrying as fast as I 
can, Mr. John. 

JoHN: Pack that new suit. I want to 
look my best. 

Watkins: Of course, sir. May I ask 
where we are going? 

JoHN: Rye, New Hampshire. 

Warsrns: Is that by the seaside, sir? 

Joun: It is. 

Watkins: Oh, splendid! I shall pack 
my water wings. 

Music: Up forte and out into: 

Sounn: Train rolling along. Establish 


Stop! 


full and take under and hold. 

JoHn (Sourly):Of all the nights to - 
travel. Hot, dusty. Watkins, are 
you asleep? 


Watkins: No, Mr. John. I’m too ex- 
cited. I’m sure I will like Rye, New 
Hampshire. 

JoHN: How do you know? You’ve 
never been there. 

Watkins: That is why I am certain I 
shall like it. 

Joun: Go to sleep. (Pause.) 

Watkins: Mr. John - - 

Joun: Yes? 

Watkins: Whom are we visiting in 
Rye? Mr. Delaney? 

Joun: Among other people. 








Watkins (Questioningly): Oh? 

Joun: Watkins, can you keep a secret? 

Watkins (Prompily): No, sir. 

JoHn: Good! Then I shall tell you 
mine. Watkins, within the next day 
or two my engagement may be an- 
nounced. 

Watkins: Splendid, sir. Am I ac- 
quainted with the young lady, Mr. 
John? 

Joun: No. 

Watkins: Beautiful, I imagine? 

Joun: Very. 

WatTEins: Wealthy? 

JOHN: Quite. 

Watkins: Ah! A quick romance, this? 

JouN: Exceptionally. 

Watkins: Have you known her very 
long, sir? 

Joun: No. In fact, I have never even 
met her. 

Watkins: What a shame. 

Joun: Surprised, Watkins? 

Watkins: Not one whit, sir. In Lon- 
don, I was a gentleman’s gentleman 
to a gentleman who insisted that he 
was a dapple-gray rocking horse. 

Sounp: Train whistle. Train up full 
and then fading out in distance. 
Horse’s hoofs plodding along dirt road. 

Joun: Driver. (Beat) Oh, driver. 

Driver: What you want? 

Joun: How much further? 

Driver: Jest ’round this turn. 

Joun: Can’t you go faster? 

Driver: Nope. 

Joun: Why not? 

Driver: Horse ain’t interested in going 
no faster. 

JoHN: Well, that’s a good enough 
reason. 

Driver: Eyuh, ’tis. 


doing? 

Watkins: Straightening your scarf, 
sir. 

Driver: Up here in New Hampshire, 
we call them things neckties. 


Watesrns (Haughtily): I notice you are 


minus a scarf. 

Driver: Only wear them when I go to 
church. Whoa there. Whoa, girly. 

Sounp: Hoofs out. 

Driver: Waal, here you be. 

JOHN: This is the Pines? 

Driver: Otherwise knowed as Mrs. 
Fogg’s. That’ll be one dollar. 

JouN: Here you are. 

Driver: Thankee. 

JoHN: Watkins, you unload the lug- 
gage. 

Watkins: Here, allow me to give you 
a hand. (Grunting) There we are, 
sir. (Beat) What’s the matter, sir? 

Joun: Looking across the road. Oh, 
driver. 

Driver: Eyuh? 

JoHN: I thought there was a — (More 
to himself) Must be some mistake. 
Funny! 

Driver: Goodbye. Giddap, girly. (He 
clucks.) 

Sounp: Horse’s hoofs. Fading out in 
distance. 

JoHuNn: Let me lean on you, Watkins. 

Watkins: Of course. Easy does it, Mr. 
John. Favor that leg, you know. 
Mustn’t take any chances. 

Sounp: Rap on door. 

Watgins: Not even a bell. 

Sounp: Rap on door. A pause, then 
another. 

JoHn: That should rouse someone. 
You know, Watkins, I’m very ex- 
cited. 


Joun: Watkins, what the devil are you Warxtns: I can hardly blame you. 
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Sounp: Door open. Foaa: He left this letter fur you. Here 


Foee: What you want? you be. 

WATKINS: Is this The Pines? Sounpb: Envelope ripped open. Crackle 
Foaa: It is, and I’m Mrs. Fogg. of paper. 

Watkins: This is my master. JouHN ( Reading slowly) : “My Dear 


Foce: Your what? 


Friend Jack: I am horror-stricken at 
Joun: I’d like to talk to Mr. Edward cp Tice aos aye Tho 


what I have done. When I began 

Delaney. this correspondence I had no other 
Foaa: He ain’t here. purpose than to relieve the tedium of 
Joun: Not were! your illness. Dr. Dillon told me to 
Foca: That's what I said. cheer you up. I tried to. What can 
JoHNn: But, but — where is he? I say? I am in sackcloth and ashes. 
Foaa: Boston. I am a Pariah, a dog of an outcast. I 
Joun: Boston! tried to make a little romance to in- 
Foaa: Left yesterday real sudden-like. terest you, something soothing and 
Joun: But he must have known I was idyllic, and, by Jove! I have done it 


coming. I wired him. tall 
; : y too well! I fly from the wrath 
Foca: He left right after the last one to come — when you arrive!. For O, 


Joun: Dihn’t he leave any message for dear Jack, there isn’t any mansion 
iat . ’ on the other side of the road, there 

Foca: What’s your name? isn’t any piazza, there isn’t any 

Joun: John Flemming. hammock. And there isn’t any 

Foae: Of New York. Marjorie Daw!” 

Joun: That’s correct. Music: Curtain. Forte and out. 


Bonnie Annte 
by Helen Q. Lathers 


Music: First six measures of “Annie ANNOUNCER: The night wind blows 
Laurie” up and out. chill in the highlands at sundown. 

ANNOUNCER: We bring you the tale of The dew falls heavily and you’d best 
Annie Laurie of Maxwelton; Bonnie plan to stop and spend the night at 
Annie, youngest daughter of the the first little inn that shows a 
Scottish nobleman, Sir Robert lighted window. 


Laurie . .. the Annie who, long Sounp: Door opening and closing and 

ago, loved one man but was forced clatter of dishes and glasses backed 

to wed another. by voices talking comfortably. Fade 
Music: Singers hum several measures to background and out. 

of “Flow Gently Sweet Afton” as ANNouNCcER: Ah, yes! Food and 

background for the next speech. warmth inside and singing in the 
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parlor for good measure. 

Music: Fade in singers offering several 
measures of “Annie Laurie’; keeping 
in as background of next speech. 

Announcer: And if you’re lucky 
you'll find a host talkative enough 
to tell once again the story of Bonnie 
Annie and how she lent her name 
to the beloved ballad. 

Music: Singers bring music of “Annie 
Laurie” up and out. Background 
sounds of dishes and talk while Host 
speaks, then fade to out. 


Host: 

Aye, welcome to the Inn of the 
Thistle and Heather; 

Come, sit ye doun in the firelicht 
glow. 

Let’s share a glass and an hour ta- 
gether 

’Ere over the braes on yer way ye 
go. . 


So ye’d hear this tale o’ the Land o’ 
Loch Lomond? 

Whence came this song that we 
cherish and treasure 

Keeping its simple charm years be- 
yond measure? 

This, then, the way o’ it, tragic but 
true, 

Where the heather bells drink the 
crystal dew. 

Music: Singers offer first few measures 
of “Loch Lomond” to lead in the next 
few speeches. 

ANNIE: 

And do ye loe me, Douglas? 

Dovuctas: 

Aye, Annie, that ye know. 
ANNIE: 
But, if ye loe me, Douglas 
Why is it that ye go alone and far 
To the border war? 


Dovuc.as: 
Bold Prince Charlie would hae it go. 
I hae na riches but know our rights; 
And they need my sword in the lang 
hard fight. 
ANNIE: 


But lover o’ mine my heart’s afright 


The sun’s at wane and ye leave this 
nicht! 
Dovuauas: 
Still I may see thee once again. 
Pll vault the wall by the castle gate 
When the moon rides high and the 
hour grows late; 
I’ll come to Maxwelton and proud 
I'll stand 
And ask o’ Sir Robert thy sma’ 
white hand. 
Music: Instrumental, “Loch Lomond” 
up and out. ' 


Str Rosert (He speaks as a tired old 


man): 

’Tis a dreary life, wi’ out son or wife; 

The last o’ the Lauries who once 
were sa fine 

In a household o’ lasses that bicker 
and strife! 

Alas, such an end to an old Scottish 
line. 

Ah, me debts wax auld and me 
larder’s lean... . 

Annie! My Annie, where hae ye 
been? 

There’s dew on yer feet and stars 
in yer eyes; 

Bonnie Annie, yer dead mither’s 
prize. 

ANNIE: 
Father, I walked upon the heather, 
My ain true loe and I .tagether. 
Smr Roser: 

Come, come Annie, don yer velvet 

gown 
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And comb yer shining yellow hair 
Laird Ferguson seeks a slender bride; 
He has looked on thee and found 
thee fair. 
ANNIE (Fearfully) : 
But Laird Ferguson’s auld! 
Sm RoBertT: 
Aye, but his coffers o’ gold 
Bulge wi’ a’ that their sides can 
hold... 
AnnIE (Indignantly): 
He’s gouty and fat wi’ a soiled 
cravat, 
Snuff on his sleeve and dust on his 
hat! 
Sm Ropert: He’ll make a guid hus- 
band for a’ o’ that — 
Annie (Tearfully) : 
Crab o’ Craigdarroch! That’s what 
he’s called! 
Fussy and frugal and a’ most bald! 
Sir ROBERT: 
Yer eldest sister’s wry and dour; 
And Jean, the second’s no charm 0’ 
face } 
’Tis you who can warm yer father’s 
heart 
And save Maxwelton from disgrace. 
I know not wha’ lad ye met on the 
lea; 
But I warrant he’s not a pound to 
his name! 
Now haste ye, gi’ o’er yer willful way 
Or ha’ me know a pauper’s shame! 
So, daughter, wear yer richest gown 
And place a rose in yer golden hair 
Our guests ride in frae brae and dune 
Ye’ll help me to make them welcome 
here! 
Sounp: Clock strikes 9. Sound of voices 


in arrival. Horses blowing; harness 
clinking. “I’ll take your horse, 
Sir.’ “Welcome to Mazxwelton.” 


Sound of feet going up steps. 
lst COUNTRYMAN: 
Why ride the nobles all 
Through the gateway tall 
To Sir Robert Laurie’s Maxwelton 
Hall? 
2ND COUNTRYMAN: 
Ho! Hear ye not mon of this Winter’s 
ball? 
Puir Sir Robert is staking a’ that is 
left 
O’ his thinning purse, that his three 
daughters 
Fer better or worse, may meet the 
lairds 
O’ the country round. 
A wealthy husband must soon be 
found wi’out delay 
Fer at least one lass o’ the three they 
say, 
Or to debtor’s prison he’ll ride away! 
lst COUNTRYMAN: 
Weel, that eldest’s a vixen, wi’ 
flame i’ her hair; 
And the second’s too sullen and far 
frae fair, 
But the youngest ... 
bonnie beyond compare! 
Music: Singers offer “Her brow is like 
the snowdrift; her throat is like the 
swan” then fading out. Fade in 
sounds of festivity and piano imita- 
tion of bagpipe music; perhaps a few 
bars of ‘The Campbells are Coming.” 
Voices in animated conversation. 
Sm Roser: 
Hark, ye Ann, the pipes are playin’ 
I’ve planned this a’ wi’ care. 
Laird Ferguson my honored guest 
Sits in my ain armchair. 
Ah, you tremble? 
’Tis the chilling o’ the cauld nicht 
air. 


ah, she’s 








But what do ye watch in the shadow 
O’ the dark hall stair? 

ANNIE (Whispering in a warning tone): 

Oh, heart o’ my heart! Take care! 
Beware! 

Sm Rosert (Sternly): Come in! Who 
lurks in the dimness there? 

Sounps: Murmur of the crowd in ad- 
miration as Douglas appears. Voices 
say “Young Douglas.” “A handsome 
lad.” “The boy has courage.” One 
voice predominates saying, “The lad 
is lithe and debonaire.” 

Dovetas (Sound of sword clinking in 
scabbard. He speaks spiritedly): 

I’m Douglas, Sir of Fingland 

And I humbly crave your pause 

Since I go tonight to the auld, auld 
fight 

Fer our guid Scotland’s cause; 

My youth and sword my fortune, 

Sir Robert, mon to mon I ask ye 

’Ere I must awa’ fer a boon, yer 
daughter’s hand! 

Sm Ropsert (With some impatience): 
Youth! Puir i’ the purse and hot i’ 

the head! 
I tell ye, lad, my Ann must wed 
. Laird Ferguson; 
’Tis both dignity and security she 
brings 
To herself, to our house and me. 
That’s mair than ye offer, ye’ll weel 
agree! 

Dovatas (Indignanily) : 

There are no laws 1’ Scotland ta say 
A father may barter his daughter 
awa’! 

Sounp: Murmur of amazement from 
the crowd at his daring. 

DovuG tas: 

I shall return in a year and a day 
To claim, fair and free what she 
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promised me! 
Sm Rosert (Angrily): 
Hah! A year and a day is a lang 
time span 
And a lass could forget the looks o’ a 
man! 
Perchance a touch of fighting may 
Make a lad mair civil in what he’d 
say. — 
Dovetas (Furiously): Sirrah! I warn 
ye! 
ANNIE: 
Peace, Douglas! Stay yer tongue! 
One dance, dear father, that we may 
say 
Our last farewell; for who can tell? 
The traitors lurk in copse and dell. 
Music: Music of piano imitating bag- 
pipes playing “Danny Boy” in quiet 
waltz tempo for the next four speeches. 
Str Rosert (Conceding) : 
Well, dance while ye may; then 
leave I pray, 
Fer me mind is unshaken and set 
are me plans. 
Necessity speaks; my deep regrets, 
But youth is pliant and can forget. 
(He laughs.) 
It must when the need prescribes 
the demands! 
DovuGuas: 
We’ve but one short dance in the 
scented gloom; 
Still I’ll cherish this hour in the auld 
ballroom 
And the look in yer ’ee, blue as 
flowers 1’ the dell. 
One kiss! ’Tis near dawning and 
soon comes. . . farewell! 
ANNIE (Fearfulty) : 
Oh, Douglas, hold me close and near. 
My heart grows cauld wi’ a name- 
less fear! 








Tell me again what I lang to hear! 

Dovetas (Tenderly) : 

I vow by the star i’ the Gingland 
crest 

In a’ the world I loe thee best! 

Say that ye’ll wait through time and 
fate! 

Gie me yer true promise, Heart 0’ 
my Heart! 

Annie: Douglas, I’ll wait ’til death 
us part! 

Music: Singers come out strongly with 
the part of the ballad which starts 
“gae me her promise true, that ne’ere 
forgot will be and ...” fading. 
Bring up sounds of batile with drums 
and strife in the distance; shouts of 
men, clash of swords. Close to the 
microphone a man breathes labori- 
ously to indicate a wounded state. 
Singers offer several measures of 
“Blue Bells of Scotland’ singing 
“Suppose and Suppose that Your 
Highland lad should dee,’”’ fading . . . 

Dovua.as (Breathing heavity) : 

Ah, comrade, I’ve a bitter wound — 

Now ease me doun on this grass 
brae. 

The battle dims and I only seem 

To see a face that’s far away. 

’Tis miles to Maxwelton ... and 
my pain is strong. 

Oh, ride good comrade, ride with the 
dawn 

Over brook and bracken and scaur 
and lea 

To where my Annie waits fer me! 

Take her this that I’ve written, a 
little song. 

A’ my loe’s in the melody; 

And bid her when she sings it o’er 

That she may sometimes think o’ 
me. 


Now, lay me down ... I fear I 
dee... 


Music: Singers continue previous song 


offering “The bagpipes shau play 
o’er him and I’ll sit me doun and cry 
for it’s oh, in my heart that I wish he 
may not die’. . . fading. Sounds of 
mounting a horse; clatter of harness 
and riding away. . . Fade in singers 
offering the first part of the third 
stanza of “Annie Laurie” “Like dew 
on the gowan lying is thefao’ her fairy 
feet and...” fading out as hoof- 
beats come from far to near and there 
is a sound of dismounting. 


Host: 


And so the news came to Maxwelton 
Hall 

Though he did not die; the false news 
and the note. 

Then her scald tears fell on the 
lovely verse 

That braw young Douglas of Fing- 
land wrote. 


ANNE (Reading tearfully) : 


“And like winds in Summer sighing 

Her voice is low and sweet. . . 

And she’s a’ the world to me 

And for Bonnie Annie Laurie I’d 

.” (Her voice breaks.) 

Oh, have I naught left but this little 
song 

You say that he was wounded 
aa: 

And must he dee sa young and fair, 

And I not there to close his eyes wi’ 
kisses four? 

And shall I never see him maire? 


Music: Singers offer the line “‘And for 


Bonnie Annie Laurie I’d lay mee 
doon and dee.’”’ Hum to fade out. 


Sir Rosert (Briskly and in business- 


like tone): 








Now dry yer tears, my Bonnie Ann; 





‘We'll dress ye fu’ gay i’ yer mither’s 
lace; 
























Music: Piano imitates bagpipes play- 
ing wedding tunes. 

ANNIE (With resignation) : 

Aye dress me fair i’ me mither’s lace 

A gold comb high on my weary head; 

For if I canna save my loe, 

Maxwelton Hall I shall save instead! 

The lips can smile, though the heart 
be dead... 

Music: Wedding tunes continue .. . 
Then sounds of excited crowds with 
various voices shouting: ‘’Tis the end 
’0 the war.” “They fight nae mair,” 
“Our lads are comin’ hame once 
mair,”’ etc. 

Sounp: Horses’ hoofs riding hard, ap- 
proaching from far to near. Ciank of 
sword and ratile of harness as rider 
“pulls up.” Horse “‘blows’’ as though 
from a long ride. Sound of wedding 
music as before to serve as background 
through the next four speeches. Mutter 
of peasants in celebration. 

Dovuc.as: 

Oh, why is Maxwelton Hall alight? 
Why blaze the windows wi’ tapers 
bright? 

Sounp: Coarse laughter from a crowd of 
countrymen. 

ist COUNTRYMAN: 

Aha! We'll a’ feast weel on this 
weddin’ nicht! 

Here’s a toast ta Laird Ferguson’s 
bonnie bride! 

Voices: Aye! Aye! 

Sounp: Clink of glasses. 

2nD COUNTRYMAN: 

And may he boast many an heir ta 
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his gold! 


Ye’ll be a lady o’ place and pride! Sounp: Loud and coarse laughter from 


the crowd. Wedding music in dis- 
tance threads through. 


Laird Ferguson shall ha’ his bride! Host: 
Pale as Death Douglas heard the 


tale; 

And those that tell the story say 

I’ the torches’ glare his face looked 
auld... 


Sounp: Wind blowing. 
Host: 


And the wind blew chill on his 
wounded side 

As he saw through the casement 
window pane 

The love o’ his life. . . as another’s 
bride 

The Bonnie Annie, he’d loed i’ vain! 


Music: Soloist sings that portion of the 


ballad. ‘“‘Her face it is the fairest that 
’ere the sun shone on that ere’. ..” 
fading out. Wind comes up strongly 
as music fades. During the final 
speech there is the sound of hurried 
mounting with rattle of harness, 
clanking sword and frantic hoofbeats 
going from near to far as DouGuas 
rides away. 

Host: 

Wild eyed he mounted and spurred 
to the West 

Seeking a peace he could never win 

But leaving, for lovers in a’ time ta 
come 

A haunting song on the sighing 
wind... . 

Music: Chorus hums as background and 
soloist sings softly: “Gae me her 
promise true. That ne’re forgot will 
be, And for Bonnie Annie Laurie, 
I'd lay me doun. . . and dee... .” 

THE END 
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Part Six 


For the Director 








Production Notes 


Tue Case or THE EasTER BONNET 
Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 35 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 
Properties: Suit box containing coat for Kitty; 


and the end of the table. There is another 
chair in front of the desk, and three stools 
near the table. 


Lighting: Lower lights gradually during the 


latter half of first scene. 





hat box with Kitty’s hat; large hat box con- 
taining an out-of-style, unattractive hat; 
dress box for Scotty; a hat box for Scotty; a 
sales slip; hat box for Wayne; note for 
Taffy; another hat box. 


Setting: A modern American living room. 


A sofa, armchairs, tables and lamps are 
all arranged attractively and comfortably. 
A telephone stands on a small table. 


Lighting: None required. 


BEYOND ULTRAVIOLET 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Conservative clothes of the Gay 


Nineties. 


Properties: Notebook pad, pencil, card, blue 


litmus paper, watch for Roentgen, chamois 
skin penwiper with ribbon, small leather 
urse for Max, key for Max. Scene 2: 
ane, corsage for Frau Roentgen, small 
basket covered with napkin, handkerchief 
for Elsa, magazine, watch for Elsa, small 
marble for bullet. 


Setting: The laboratory. There are doors to 


left and right, upstage. At left is a desk on 
which there are pens, paper, pads, ink, 
wes etc. A long table stands at center. 

his and the shelves at the rear are filled 
with laboratory apparatus, books, files, etc. 
There are test tubes, retorts, beakers, wet 
cells with an induction cord attached, dry 
cells, and a simulated Crookes’ tube. (This 
may be made by enclosing a 100-watt 
electric light bulb in a black paper shade 
with only the tip showing. A coil of fine 
black wire should be fastened near the tip 
of the bulb with Dutch tape. This wire 
and another should hang out of the front 
of the shade and be long enough to attach 
to the electrodes of the induction coil.) 
There is a screen about three feet from the 
Crookes’ tube.’ (The screen may be made 
by gluing coarse salt to a 2x4 piece of 
cardboard. It can be illuminated when 
necessary by a concealed flashlight oper- 
ated by the actor playing Max.) There is 
an arm chair with a stool between the desk 

































TaLEntT Scouts 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: A notebook; pamphlets for each 
player to represent scripts of the play; a 
ruler; a large handkerchief for Agnes. 

Setting: A room in a school. It has one exit. 
There is a small table, six or seven straight 
chairs, a bookcase, a blackboard, a map on 
the wall. ‘ 

Lighting: None required. 


THe Recuiars Arg Our 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: American clothes of the second half 
of the eighteenth century. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A living room in the house of the Rev. 
Jonas Clark. A window, up left center, and 
a door, up right center, open on a small 
garden, beyond which is the street. A hat 
rack, holding several hats, is to one side of 
the door. A door, right center, opens on the 
kitchen. A door, left center, opens on a 
passage before the stairs to the upper story. 
A sofa, up center. A table, down right 
center, with a chair at each end and one at 
the back. A lamp on the table. A chair, 
down left center. 

Lighting: None required. 


THe Easrer Lity 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Either modern clothes or costumes 
may be used. 

ie pe A pair of long rubber boots for Mr. 

ibs, a man’s size pair for the Handy Boy, 

a pair of high-heeled shoes with ———— 
for the Maid, and an old pair of girls’ shoes 
out at the toes for Miss Nibs; a plate of 
buns; a dish of eggs; an Easter lily in a vase; 
a blacking brush and a cloth; extra shoes. 

Setting: All that is required are a table and two 
chairs. The table should be placed in the 
center of the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Wuo’s Wo 
Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 
Properties: Bag of popcorn, pieces of sand- 
. paper, letter, small overnight bag for Ellen, 

~ Magazine, purse and hat for Kate. 

Setting: There are doors to left and right. 
There is a sofa across the corner at left back, 
with a low seat behind it. A phone and 

ine rack are at back. There is a work 
table in the center of the stage with two 
straight chairs upturned on it. A third 
straight chair stands to right of the table. 

Lighting: None required. 


THe Heroine or WREN 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Cynthia, her Grandmother and 
Grandfather and the Rider are dressed in 
Colonial Quaker cotumes. Colonel Day 
and his Orderly wear British uniforms of the 
period. 

Properties: Parcel wrapped in cloth; sheet of 
paper; two more ra. cloaks and hoods 
or Cynthia and Grandmother; market 
basket covered with a white cloth; sword for 
Colonel; a sack of coins. 

Setting: Simple interior of a Quaker home. 
There are two exits. The room is furnished 
to give a Colonial effect. There are a rocking 
chair, several straight chairs and a table 
holding an old-fashioned quill pen in a 
bottle of sand, a large ink well, several 
sheets of paper, candlesticks holding tall 
white candles. 

Lighting: None required. 


THE ForrunE oF MERRYLEGS AND 
TawNny-WHISKERS 

Characters: 11 male. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Merrylegs wears a belted tunic of 
green with long green cotton hose and dark 
slippers. Tawny-Whiskers (played by a 
small child) may wear an outfit made of 
black material with very noticeable yellow 
“whiskers.’’ The Baker wears a white cap 
and apron over his trousers and shirt. His 
Apprentices are dressed the same. The 
Brew Master wears a short, brown tunic. 
His Serving Men wear tan tunics. The 
School Master wears a blue tunic and a long 
dark blue cape and a broad-brimmed hat. 

Properties: Piece of silver; a bell; huge beating 
spoon; a large tray filled with long, flat 
loaves of bread and another tray filled with 
sweet rolls and tarts; small barrel; walking 
staff and large book for School Master. 

Setting: A room in an old inn. There is a 
simple table and some chairs about the 
room. There is a blackened fireplace with 
an iron pot on the crane. A bench stands to 
the left of the fireplace. 

Lighting: None required. 


TxHE DoLis 

Characters: 1 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Raggedy Rose wears a 
gingham dress. Bunches of cotton may be 
fastened to her dress or stocki 
sent the stuffing falling out. 
wears a dusty and bedraggled silk dress and 
hat with a plume in it. Arabella wears a 


dusty-looking long white dress with blue 


ribbons. Several small black patches may be 
asted on her face to represent paint which 

~ worn off. Boy Doll wears a blue suit and 
short pants. Twinkle wears a ballet danc- 
er’s white costume. Mary and Mother 
wear everyday clothes. Scene 2: All the 
Dollslook very clean. No stuffing shows on 
Raggedy Rose. Lady Jane has a new dress, 
Twinkle’s dress is sparkling with wg re 
Arabella’s face is newly painted (the black 
patches are gone). 

Properties: A broken wand; a new wand. 

Setting: Scene 1 may be played before the cur- 
tains. All that is required is a cedar chest, 
large enough to hold several small children. 
Scene 2: A modern living room. All that is 
required is a sofa for the Dolls to sit on. If 
desired, the complete furnishings of a living 
room may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Crocus 

Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Flowers wear costumes of a 
propriate coloring and similarity to the 
flower each represents. The Blades of Grass 
are dressed in green soldier costumes. Father 
Time wears a flowing robe. Icy Wind wears 
a billowing, trailing robe. The Snowflakes 
are dressed in white ballet dresses. 

Properties: Three swords for the Blades of 
Grass; a scythe for Father Time; sewing for 
Rose; checker game and a parchesi game. 

Setting: The stage is set with festoons, gar- 
lands and trellises decorated with — 
flowers. Eight small stools are arranged in 
a semi-circle on the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUry IN THE WooD 
Characters: 4 male, 15 female, male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The King and Queen wear long 
robes and crowns. The Lords and i 
are dressed in fine clothes, suitable for 8 
royal court. The Herald wears a tunic, long 
stockings, and a hat with a plume. The 
Fairies wear long, full, light-colored dresses. 
The Bad Fairy wears a long, dark dress. 
Scene 2: The Princess wears a long, full 
white dress. Scene 3: The clothes of the 
members of the Court are dusty and old- 
looking. The Prince and the Page’s clothes 
are slightly torn. 
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Properties: Doll (to be used as baby); gilded 
dishes, fruit, flowers, etc., for the table; 
twelve wands; a distaff and a spindle. 

Setting: Scene 1: All that are needed is two 
throne chairs and a long table. Scene 2: 

‘Same room. Only one: chair is needed. 
Scene 3: Same as Scene 2. 

Lighting: None required. 


THE Coacu Scores AGAIN 

Characters: 8 male. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Coach wears long gym pants and a 
sweater. Chick wears-a gym suit. Pug and 
Joe wear yarsity basketbal] suits. The 
other characters wear everyday modern 
dress. 

Properties: Basketball. 

Setting: The office of the Coach, just off the 
gym. The entrance is at right. Along the 
wall right is a rubbing table. A steel locker 
stands near the door along the rear wall. 
There are a desk and chair in left corner. 
Another chair is along left wall, and a third 
along wall near rear center. A bulletin 
board hangs on the center wall. On the 
board are posted several notices. Various 
pieces of athletic equipment are scattered 
about. 

Lighting: None required. 


ENCORES 
ON 
MAIN STREET 


Successful Community Theater 
Leadership 


By TALBOT PEARSON 


Substantial information and help for 
those who are engaged in directing 
community theaters . . . the first book 
on the subject to be written since the 
war. Reflects the changes in attitude 
toward amateur theatricals in the past 
twenty years . . . $3.00 plus postage 
(15c east of Mississippi — 20c west). 


CARNEGIE PRESS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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PLAYS 


Special Occasions in April 

In addition to the many fine plays for 

holidays and special occasions in this 

issue, subscribers may-also obtain plays 

from ag issues for celebration of 
ry) 


the following events: 


Easter and Spring 

Noruine tro Wear (For Junior and Senior 
High). March, 1946 

Morger Eartna’s New Dress (For Inter- 
mediates). March, 1946 

Easter Eaa Rouure (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1946 

Sprine Is Here (For Intermediates). Febru- 
ary, 1942 

Tue Re.ouctant Sprina (For Intermediates). 
March, 1942 

Tue First Frowers (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1944 

PINKIE AND THE Rosrns (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1944 

ex? i Eaea (For Intermediates). March, 


Eastery Eoarry (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1947 

Auice Meets THe Easter Bunny (For Primary 
Grades). March, 1947 

Sprina Is Commna (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1947 

Tue Litrte Prnx Eae (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1948 


April 13 — Jefferson’s Birthday 


Tuomas Jerrerson’s PLAN (For Junior and 
Senior High). December, 1941 

Tue Taree Royrat R's (For Junior and Senior 
High). November, 1942 

Tue Way or an Eacte (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1943 


April 19 — Patriot’s Day 


Pau Revere’s Cioax (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1944 

No Braver So.prmr (For Intermediates). 
April, 1943 . 

we Liperty (For Intermediates). April, 


April 23 — Shakespeare’s Birthday 


Jupirn’s Faruer (For Junior and Senior High). 
April, 1944 


Any of these plays, as well as those in 
current issues, may be produced royalty- 
free by subscribers. Single copies of indi- 
vidual plays may be purchased for 15c 
each. To eliminate bookkeeping we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass, 














Now available in book form - - 
the comedies of Helen Louise Miller 


ON STAGE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


By Helen Louise Miller 


In convenient book form — 22 of the most popular plays 
ever to appear in PLAYS. Gay, entertaining royalty-free 
comedies, which are easy to produce, fun to give, and amus- 


ing to read. 


ConTENTS — General Comedies: Party Line; Pin-Up Pals; What’s 
Cookin’?; Snoop’s Scoop; Cupid on the Loose; Homework; Band Aid; 
Doctor’s Daughter; Say It With Flowers; Papa Pepper’s Bombshell; 
Horrors, Incorporated; The Rummage Rumpus. Holiday Comedies: 
The Soft-Hearted Ghost; Thanksgiving for Frieda; Thanksgiving 
Beats the Dutch; Angel Child; Home for Christmas; The Missing Linc 
(Lincoln’s Birthday); Miss Lonelyheart; The Washingtons Slept Here; 
Nothing to Wear (Easter); A Surprise for Mother. 


431 pp. — $3.50 





PLAYS, INC. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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